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The Little Room 


And Other Stories, 


a oe 
Madelene Yale Wynne. 


Cover design, frontispiece and decorations 
by the author. 


16 mo, Linen, Gilt Top, #1.25. 

‘The Little Room” isreprinted from Har. 
pers Magazine for August, 1895, the other 
stories are new. All have been character- 
ized by Miss Mary E. Wilkins as ‘“‘richly 
and weirdly inventive,’ but with ‘‘no 
foundation in fact or fable.’ No more 
original book of ‘‘ghostly folk-lore’’ tales 
has appeared in this century. 

“<The Little Room and Other Stories’ 
is a dainty volume of singularly origina! 
and interesting tales, skilfully narrated 
and not to be characterized in a word; * 
piece of work full of freshness and talent.”’ 
— Hamilton W. Mabie. 

‘‘A very fresh and subtle fancy; she has 
caught the new air that is blowing on us 
from the next century... . It awakens 
imagination and gives it a direction.’’°— 
Julian Hawthorne. 

‘‘Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne believes in 
thwarting human curiosity. She is pro- 
vokingly silent to the very end, merely 
mentioning then that it was all a secret, 
and that everyone may solve the mystery 
according to his ability in following a 
clew. The other stories combine the real- 
istic with the supernatural ine a vivid, 
imaginative way that is quiteattractive, 
despite the slender proportions of each 
tale. For that very reason, they may be 
said to have that artistic merit of convey- 
ing much with little effort which often 
crowns the briefest sketches as the best.”’ 
— Boston Herald. 

“This book is finely gotten up, as is also 


Mrs. Yale’s, and they are a credit to the 


young Chicago firm of Way & Williams, 
who aim to make their place by work 
choice in itself andin its dress.’’—Editorial 
in Springfield Republican. 

To every NEW subscriber who remits $2.25 in 
advance we will send THE NEw UNITY for one 
year, and a copy of THE LITTLE ROOM 
and OTHER STORIES (with poster), postage 
prepaid, 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 
The Monadnock, ~~ Chicago. 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Eni W. 
PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. a 
The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’”’ 

is an editorial writer on the Omaha 

World-Herald, and is widely known in 

the Middle West as a writer of a num- 


ber of tales of Western life that are 


characterized by much finish and 
charm. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. By FLORENCE 
L. SNow, president of the Kansas 
Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
I‘rench hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Eda- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POET'S. 
By ROBERT BRIDGES. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper for sale in 
America. | 
ECCE PUELLA. By WILLIAM SnHarp. 


Octavo, cloth $1.25. 
‘*To the woman of thirty.”’ 


THE WERE-WOLF. By CLEMENCE. 
HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and illustrations by Laurence 
Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 
snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 
show the same grasp of Scandinavian 
feeling. 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By Frank Matuew. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. © 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
20 cents. 

Trade supplied by the Western News Co. 
and Branches. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 
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International 


Dictionary | 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home 


Successor of the 
‘‘Unabridged.’’ 
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Schoolbooks. 
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Supreme Court, and 
of nearly all the 
| bind soda 4 com- 
' mended by State 
| of Schools, and 
an other Educators al- 
—sS ber. 
THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Wordsare given their correct alphabetical places, 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary dia- 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different mean- 
It is ocey to learn what a word means. 
n 


The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and 
each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


4 oe Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 
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AGENTS W ANTED—To present to Chri>- 

tian people the grandest, best selling book of 
the age, THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE HIS- 
TORY. Exclusive territory and attractive 
commissions given. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COLD AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 


The fabulously rich gold mining district of 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, is attracting hundreds 
of people. Thatthereis an abundance of gold 
there is already demonstrated beyond doubt. 

To reach sing Creek, take the Santa Fé 
Route, the only direct standard gauge line to the 
camp. Through Pullman sleepers and chair 
cars. Address, : 


G. T. NICHOLSON, .G. P. A., A., T. &S. F. R’y, 
Room 765, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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te (“alifornia 
US days es 


from Chicago 


.. over the... 


Santa Fe Route. 


lhe California Limited is a new, strictly 
first-class fast train, vestibuled throughout, 
3 ee by Pintsch gas, and running from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Diego in 
three days; to San Francisco, three anda @: 
half days. 

Through compartment and palace sleep- 
ers, chair cars and dining cars. 
_ For descriptive literature and copy of @ 
illustrated book, ‘‘To California and Back,’’ 
address 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., A., T. &S. F. 
Ry., Room 765 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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Kehoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound-in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR THOUGHT 


AND 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Gift Booklet of Poems and Selections. 
Square, 12mo., white embossed cover. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 
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VotumE III. 


NuMBER 7. 


ds unite ina larger fellowship 

and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 


a on the basis of absolute mental 
Eon 


liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the fuyure.—From Articles of 
_ Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Editorial. 


Wealth and rule sip down with fortune, 
As her wheels turn round, 
He who. keeps his faith, he only 


Cannot be discrowned. 


Little were a change of station, 
Loss of life or crown, 

But the wreck were past retrieving 
Tf the Man fell down. 


Lowell. 
ea i : 


The women of the Oakland (Cal.) Unity Club, in 
giving the women prisoners of the county jail an op- 
portunity of making for themselves new and more 
fitting garments with their own hands, have struck a 
reforming note. 


pager one 

The current number of Ze Reform Advocate con- 
tains a timely editorial concerning the care of orphans, 
from the pen of Dr. Hirsch, which we will make room 
for in our Congress Department at an early date. 
Meanwhile, the care of our dependent children remains 


one of the unsolved problems. In its present state 


it is the humiliation and shame of our civilization. 
——- 
The following from a renewal from an old subscriber 
in New Hampshire, is of a kind that will strengthen and 
encourage the workers for THE New UNIrvy. The 


writer says: 

“BHnelosed is to renew the subscription of my mother, 
who must have been one of your earliest subscribers. Now 
that she has gone it reminds me the most of her of any- 
thing about our home. She prized it next to the Bible, read- 
ing it as long as she was able, then hearing it read, and 
When in her last days she was too weak to listen she 
would look so pleased when we brought it from the office 
and say ‘they never failed me.’ ” 


It is interesting to note how increasingly science 
and scientific institutions and men are making friends 
with life and establishing sympathetic relations with 
the struggling masses. The State University of Illh- 
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nois is prepared to analyze the drinking water of any 
citizen of the state, free of charge, submitting the same 
to the severest sanitary test. This institution has long 
been in closest touch with the farmers, furnishing 
them from time to time free bulletins bearing upon 
farm interests. Now they have a floating biological 
experiment station on the Illinois river with head- 
quarters at. Havana, the first of the kind-in the world. 


soos | 

We fully sympathize with the Physical Culture De- 
partment of the W. C. T. U., which is trying to organize 
a campaign against the movement to introduce military 
drill in the public schools of the United States. On the 
recommendation of the War Department a bill is now 
pending looking toward a thorough organization of a 


bureau in the War Department to secure this end. 


his is a part of the general call to arms and spas- 
modic appeal to powder which seems to be passing 
around the globe and for which we fear the United 


States is largely responsible. “The righteous nation : 


need not fear invasion. ‘The strength of the United 
States lies not in its war.ships or fortifications, not even 
in its militia. We heartily join others in asking Con- 
gress to vote a hearty “no” to this — but 
immoral bill. 


_--.-—#- 

Now that poor bill Nye has been clothed with the 
dignity. which death brings to all, his friends discover 
that he was more than a humorist and that beneath the 
smile there was often a tear. A New York paper has 
found among Nye’s manuscripts a list of things to be 
thankful for, from which we clip the following in evi- 
dence that universal religion found in him as in all 


other lovers of men, an advocate. 

“Gradually, too, there appears a wider and more hopeful 
condition in the matter of religion, and some day there 
will come the universal religion, which will pay more at- 
tention to general goodness and less to line fences; a reli- 
gion of good feeling, good health, good food, good air and 


comfortable clothes; a comfortable religion, with more gen- 


eral joy in it and less misguided gloom; a religion that de- 
votes less time to rehearsals and more to spontaneous good; 
a religion that wastes fewer precious moments on scolding 
and reproaches and puts in more time reducing sorrow to a 
minimum; in short, a religion that is more useful and less 


ornamental.” 
> ~-2o-—~s- 


The /udian Messenger, quotes a native justice, Mr. 
Randa, who presided at an address given by Mr. Sun- 
derland at Bombay, as giving expression to the fol- 
lowing wholesome truth, which is as true in America 
as India and quite as applicable to halting Christians 
as to halting Hindus. “There are too many men and 
women in every community who are trying to work for 
reform and advancement on every line except the line 
of religious thought.” Wherever such are, they are, 
as the Hindu judge declares, “vain dreamers.” | 

“You cannot be liberal by halves. You cannot be liberal 
in politics and conservative in religion. The heart and the 
head must go together. You cannot cultivate your intellect, 
enrich your mind, enlarge the sphere of your political rights 


and privileges, and at the same time keep your hearts close 
and cramped. It is an idle dream,.to expect men to remain 


enchained and enshackled in their old superstitions and 
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social evils. while they are struggling hard to win their 
legitimate political rights and privileges from their rulers. 
Before long, these vain deamers will find their dreams lost.”’ 


intel 

We anticipate the Froebel birthday, which  oc- 
curs on the 21st inst., by printing the appreciative arti- 
cle by Andrea Hofer in our Congress Department. 
Truly Froebel deserves the tardy honor he is receiving. 
The noblest of liberators is he who strikes the shackles 
from off the tender limbs of childhood. Froebel broke 
through conventionality and the tyranny of words and 
found the spirit of the child and invited it to walk forth 
into the light of things. But Froebel was himself sub- 
ject to as well as an illustration of the law of progress. 
Time has given us a Froebel form which may be and 
sometimes is antagonistic to the Froebel spirit. A 
kindergarten from the outside may become the silliest 
of routine and the weakest of tyrants, the tyranny of 
the entertainer. Amusement is not necessarily edu- 
cation. We think in the life of the child as in the life 
of the man there is place for the discipline of tasks, 
hard tasks, unwelcome tasks sometimes. Maybe some 
in the name of Froebel overlook this great principle of 
entertainment which Froebel himself emphasized. 

: a 

The following extract from the memorial tribute 
to Sarah Cooley Guernsey of Janesville, by her pas- 
tor, Mr. Southworth, justifies a space in this editorial 
page, not simply on account of the personal associa- 
tions dear to many, but on account of the universal 
truth, spiritual poise and peace which it suggests: 

“She was and is immortal because she gave her life 
to that which is deathless. Truth cannot die. Virtue 
cannot die. Love arid sympathy and service cannot 
die. And those to whom these are the real things, 
those who live that truth and light, what is death to 
them? She was ready for whatever might come and 
had not decided what sort of a hereafter must be hers, 
sure that an infinite wisdom and goodness could not 
make death less glorious than life. She died as she 
had lived—a womanly woman, a_ large-hearted 
mother, an open minded thinker, an earnest adherent 


to whatsoever things were good and true. She would 


have said: 


‘Not endless life, but endless love I crave, 
The gladness and the calm of holier springs, 

The hope that makes souls resolute and brave, 
The joyful life in the great life of things.’ 


“The life of Sarah Cooley Guernsey has been and is 
its Own justification, its own reward. Her goodness 
has transformed the grave into the grandest of tem- 
ples. Her wishes, her truth, rise above death and her 
memory turns the funeral hour into an hour of tri- 
umph.” 


~~. - —! - 


The American people show their breeding by their 
sensitiveness concerning anything that looks like des- 
potism. They would naturally protest against any new 
form of church centralization, however benevolent the 
purpose held in view by the actors and organizers. 
Our fundamental constitution is not only a State with- 
out a king, but a church without a bishop. The growth 
of the Salvation Army as a family affair, the inspiration 
of a single brain, was a tolerable idea during the life 
of the builder. But now that there seems to be a 
dynastic feature fixed on the movement, Americans 
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will be slow to indorse or tolerate. It may have been 
wise to give a religious movement the name and epau- 
lettes and accoutrements of war; but that is very im- 
probable. The real glory and power of this organiza- 
tion has been that it has gone to the poor and low down 
in a simple way and lived Christ without preaching 
him. The secret discovery of General Booth was that 
the world had been preached at a great deal too much. 
What was wanted was not more talk about Jesus, but 
more Jesus.. The work done by the army-has been 
noisy, but the noise has been tambourines and drums. 
Great care has been used not to exhaust moral power 
in sermons. But the disruption in New York and pos- 
itive revolt of one of his sons warrants us in asking 
what is to come of this centralized power. That it will 
be used with devotion and wisdom during General 
Booth’s life is probable; but what after his death? The 
collision was apparently the natural consequence of 
having a too powerful subordinate. When the Roman 
emperors raised a favorite so high as to make him un- 
manageable they were compelled to have him strangled. 
General Booth seems to have found the American army 
growing beyond his immediate control. If absolute 


autonomy of English and American sentiment and 
method are demanded what will be the drift? ‘The 


Salvation Army will grow into a tyranny beyond that 
of any papacy the world has ever known. To call 
General Booth a religious despot, as some of the pa- 
pers have done, is unwarranted. Yet even in his case 
power must produce its natural results. He is said 
to be growing autocratic in temper. Unpleasant stories 
are floating about that absolutism is unhealthy for the 
monarch as well as the people. Freytag, in “Lost Man- 
uscript,” tells ws that power invariably tends to create 
insanity—and sometimes idiocy. It transformed Na- 
poleon inside of ten years from one of the ablest and 
most modest of generals into a maniac, capable of the 
horrible blunder of a Russian campaign. “His genius 
is gone,” said Murat to Borodino. Power in the church 
has made demons more often than saints. If the Sal- 
vation Army is to be a vast centralized papacy, then 
the sooner it splits into sects the better. 


Civic Piety. 

As already indicated in these columns, something 
happened in the political life of Chicago last week. 
We cannot here rehearse the story of the rise and 
organization of the “Municipal. Voters’ League.” 
Suffice it to say that it culminated in the committee of 
one hundred, representing as near as might be the 
various party, social and economic interests of our 
city. It is a committee that is agreed only on one 
point and that is to put men of aggressive honesty in 
positions of trust. About two months ago this com- 
mittee, through its executive committee of seven, went 
to work. They served notice upon the public that 
they were going to work for honest men, regardless of 
party lines, demand such at the primaries, investigate 
the records of all candidates offered, fearlessly publish 
the same and pursue those found wanting to the bit- 
ter end. They were seven men of character, seven 
busy men whose place in life and in the confidence of 
their neighbors was unquestioned. The time was so 
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short that they undertook to study only the alder- 
manic field. All town and general offices, assessors, 
collectors, constables and the like were left to the 
reckless methods and desperate games of the bosses 
and their machines, and so presumably Chicago has as 
sorry a burden in these directions as ever before. But 
out of the thirty-six retiring aldermen, about thirty of 
them would fain have secured re-election and would 
have been glad to return to their iniquitous bargain- 
ings and jolly robberies after the manner of Robin 
Hood’s merry men who joked and sang and danced in 
Sherwood forest over their exploits on the highway. 
Out of these thirty, some thirteen or more were fright- 
ened away by their own records; either they or their 
friends and the partisan bosses did not dare confront 
the public with their published career and they with- 
drew or were defeated at the primaries. Out of the 
remaining fifteen who ventured again to ask for the 
suffrage of their fellow citizens, only six were elected; 
two of these were elected by virtue of the honorable 
record they had made; it was a reward of merit offered 
them by the better elements among their constituents, 
so that out of the thirty-six retiring aldermen only 


four of those whose records are infamous, whose pur-. 


poses are almost avowedly ignoble, have been returned. 
How was this Augean stable cleared so promptly? 
Who was the Herakles who applied himself to this T1- 
tanic task and accomplished the wholesome renova- 
tion and at least temporary sanitation of these public 
stalls by consigning moral filth to the privacy and 
obscurity which befits the dunghill? By a little plain 
speech the carcass was taken out to the light so that 
the public could understand its putridity, and they 
promptly buried it. What did this committee of seven 
do? They simply looked into the facts and stated ob- 
vious truths after careful investigation and extended 
inquiry. ‘hey dared publish without fear or favor the 
record of one hundred and three aspirants for alder- 
manic honors in the city of Chicago. The record was 
such in many cases that if it was not true it would have 
rendered these citizens responsible for heavy legal 
penalties for defamation of character. Of these one 
hundred and three names less than forty of them proved 
worthy the endorsement of these independent citizens 
who dared ask the public to vote for only sueh as stood 
the test of common honesty. How gladly the public 
received the information is testified to by the almost 
unanimous support of the public press and the signifi- 
cant endorsement at the polls. 

Let the citizens of Chicago not be too jubilant. One 
swallow does not make a summer. The demand of 
this committee, which seemed so exacting, was such 
a pitiably low demand considering the high exigencies, 
the profound problems, the subtle intricacies, the un- 
solved perplexities of city government, particularly 
this new, great immature city of Chicago. They asked 
only for simple decency, for the honesty that could 
be trusted with another man’s money. It is as if the 
management of a bank which had suffered so persist- 
ently from dishonest employes, had at last come to the 
point where they could say, “We do not care whether 
this applicant can write legibly, is good at figures or 
knows how to cast up interest, if only ‘he will not steal 
we will try to get along with him.” On this simple 
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test of private citizenship, how sad does the published 
record of these one hundred and three applicants ap- 
pear. In four out of the thirty-four wards, the com- 


fmittee found “none fit for reeommendation.” “All can- 


didates utterly unfit” was their word. One of these 
wards offered five names. The final summing up of the 
five is as follows: 1. 
curry. =. 


“Record in council not satis- 
“Unsatisfactory record.” 3. “Said. to 
be in the field as a matter of spite.” 4. “Not qualified 
for the position.” 5. “Unfit for the position.” Here 
are some of the phrases used concerning the other can- 
didates, many of them bearing names long familiar in 
Chicago public affairs: “Notoriously bad.” “Con- 
ducts a house chiefly patronized by gamblers and rac- 
ing men.” “It is claimed that the gamblers have raised 
a campaign fund of ten thousand dollars in his inter- 
est.” “Paid salary rolls before audited.” “Owns a 
saloon.” “Political record unifonmly bad.” “Political 
record of the worst character.” “Voted for every 
questionable ordinance.” “Associations bad.” “Trains 
with tough element in the ward.” “Utterly unfit for 
the position.” “Runs two places (saloons).” ‘Trains 
with tough elements.” “Often drunk in the council.” 
“Voted for every questionable ordinance.” “Be- 
lieved to have moved into the ward to get the nomi- 
nation.” ‘Associates with the tough element.” “Ad- 
mits voting for boodle ordinance to secure votes for 
other measures.” “Would be a disgrace to the ward 
and city.” “Runs a saloon.” ‘Lately: arrested for 
assaulting a woman.” “Had to borrow money to make 
his first campaign. Now said to be worth $400,000.” 
“Owns building used for saloon and gambling house.” 
“Utterly. bad.” “His election would be a calamity to 
the city.” Record among the worst.” ‘Voted for all 
questionable ordinances.” “Utterly unfit.” 
voted with the gang.” “Runs a saloon.” 
Chicago is in high feather over—what? That such 
men as these have been defeated for once, and for a 
wonder, at the polls? That seven men were found 
who dared, over their own names, publish this deliber- 
ate record after careful investigation? The most this 
committee ventured to hope for as it started out, was 
that they might secure honest men enough to sustain 
a righteous veto of the mayor which requires only 
twenty-three men out of sixty-eight. We did not have 
that many last year. It is now confidently hoped that 
we have almost a majority, if not quite, of honest men 
in the council. Yet it remains to be seen how the 
untried men will stand the fire, no, not “fire,” that is 
easy heroism; plenty of men would stand up to be 
burned for a friend, some of these boodlers would do 
that, but how many of them will stand the more griev- 
ous temptation of greed and influence and promotion. 
Not a revolver leveled at the head, but a roll of green- 
backs quietly slipped into the vest pocket by another 
hand, is the supreme assault upon many a man’s con- 
science, and hundreds who would stand unflinchingly 
in the face of the first test go down with a sickly sense 
of faintness, a giving way at the vital centers before 
the other. No, perhaps to some there is still a severer 
test, and that is the open way to promotion, the side 
gate through which one may pass to the next higher 
office, one more step toward eminence, made available 
by a little duplicity, a hidden dishonesty, a few votes 
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bought, or one dishonest vote given in exchange for 
many possible good votes that may be given in the fu- 


ture. 


Yes, this little suwecess should fill ws with solemn ap- 
prehension rather than with short-sighted cheer. The 
disease is not some acute malady, a passing fever which 
a little medicine and a little rest will cure. The task is 
agreat one. There are harder jobs before us than we 
have occupied. We have but cleaned out a few stalls 
of the stable in which is the accumulation of more than 
thirty years, which was the reputed offense of the stable 
of Augeus, the King of Ellis. Herakles accomplished 
his task by causing two rivers to run through the scan- 
dalous stables. We must add to this river of truth 
and plain speech applied this year, the other stream 
of persistency, untiring patience, before our city is 
really habitable and worthy our pride and boast. 

At another time we may offer some thoughts on 
the causes which lead to this municipal degradation 


which is not peculiar to Chicago, but charac‘er:zes more 


or less all the cities of the United States and which has 
aroused in one way or another municipal anxiety and 
municipal reformers in all the leading cities. 


_<- eo oe — 


A National University. 


The present Congress has before it a bill of supreme 
importance. Every American citizen should feel a 
deep interest in it and bear all possible influence to se- 
cure its favorable consideration. It is yet in com- 
mittee; but this committee is said to be unanimously 
favorable. Alas, so also was the committee of 1893, 
but nothing came of it. Our representatives have 
fooled away their time on party measures, and left the 
consideration of national matters to the chances of the 
closing days of the session. This matter of a National 
University is just now of growing importance for two 
reasons: (1) The disconnected scheme of American 
schools which followed the first colonial systems, is 
being fastened upon us by the increase of independent 
disconnected sectarian colleges and universities; (2) the 
opposite scheme of perfectly systematized state schools, 
rising from the kindergartens to state universities, 
should be federalized in Washington, exactly as the 
state political svstems are unified and federated at 
Washington. In this way two ccllateral systems will 
exist, the political and the educational. These will in- 
teract upon each other for mutual benefit. 

The elements of such a university alréady exist at 
Washington, and only wait to be brought together and 
unified. Such an aggregation of opportunities for a 
wonderfully complete institution of learning exist no- 
where else on earth. In the treasury department are 
five bureaus; in the navy twelve; in the war nearly as 
many more; in the interior are the patent office, bureau 
of education, geological survey and census office; in 
the department of agriculture are such bureaus as that 
of botany, that of vegetable pathology, microscopy, 
chemistry, ornithology, entomology, the weather, the 
office of statistics. Besides, there are the Smithsonian 
Institute, the National Museum, the Medical Mu- 
seum and Library, Bureau of Ethnology, the Com- 
mission of Fisheries, the superb Congressional Library, 
the United States Botanical Garden, the Columbian 
University, Howard University, Georgetown Univer- 


movement. 
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sity, National Law University, Corcoran Art Gallery. 
The total valuation of literary and scientific collec- 
tions at Washington belonging to the people and 
available for educational purposes is nearly forty mil- 
lions. The Congressional Library is the largest library 
in America. The Smithsonian Institute is too well 
known to need describing. The cellars of the capitol 
buildings have enormous storages of plates and collec- 
tions enough to enrich a dozen colleges. And the ques- 
tion now is shall all this material for a university, 
erander than the world ever saw, remain without unifi- 
cation, and largely unusable by the people. 

As long ago as 1790 in an address to Congress, 
Washington said: “I am persuaded you will agree 
with me that there is nothing which can better deserve 
vour patronage than the promotion of literature and 
science. Whether this desirable end will be best pro- 
moted by the institution of a National University will 
be worthy of your deliberation.” Jefferson negotiated 
for the transference of the University of Geneva, in 
Switzerland, professors, books, apparatus, entire, to 
this country. | 

Washington preferred that we establish our own in- 
stitutions. In his will he left twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars in trust to Congress to be used toward such a pur- 
pose. This is now worth some four millions. The 
object he hoped to accomplish was to bring the youth 
of all sections together, and forestall the growth of 
section sentiment among the leaders of the people; and 
secondly, to create an institution where education could 
be afforded in branches far higher than could be secured 
in state or local institutions. He would especially have 
our ablest young men trained in the science of govern- 
ment. Jefferson, while president, worked strenuously 
for the same end with Gallatin. He supposed at one 
time that the desired university was an assured fact. 
Madison and Adams did all they could to further the 
same end. Sumner at one time thought he would give 
up all other public work and devote hhmself to the secur- 
ing of a National University. Edmunds, Lamar and 
nearly all our ablest men have endorsed the idea and 
labored for it. But so far we have never been able to 
overcome the sluggishness of the inferiormen who never 
vote to appropriate public money except when they 
can do it for party or personal advantage. In 1893 the 
Senate Committee reported unanimously in favor of the 
But there the matter ended. Now the 
Senate Committee is again about to report favorably. 
The people must see to it that this time there is action. 
The present Congress Ihas a long record of folly. It 
should be willing to drop partisan nonsense for a time 
and work for the nation. A i 


Eugene Field related the following anecdote at a 
dinner party shortly before his death: 

James Whitcomb Riley, the poet of Indiana, while 
returning trom Europe, gave some readings on ship- 
board, and among his auditors were two enthusiastic 
Scots. 

‘Is it no wonderful, Donald,” remarked one of them, 
‘that a tradesman sud be sic a bonnie poet?” 

“And is he indeed a tradesman?” asked the other. 

“Indeed is he,” was the reply. “Did ye no hear the 
dominie intryjuce him as the Hoosier-poet? Just think 


of it, mon, just thing o’sic a gud poet dividing his time at 
making hoosiery!”—TZhe Progress. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of T, hought: Everyone Re- 
sponstble for His Own. 


All As One. 


One working for the common weal, 
An ever onward strife, 

One toiling with inspired zeal, 
One breath divine, one life. 


One dawning of a higher light, 
A voice in conscience gnaw— 

One yearning for the truth as right, 
One order-gift, one law. 


One cheering glimpse of sunny rays, 
Though dark the clouds above— 
One joining hearts in thankful praise, 
One hymn of peace, one love. 
Albert SS. 


The Immortal Froebel.* 


“Since childhood was discovered” is one of the most 
telling remarks of this century. 

Has there ever been an age before this one in which 
the world, in all its grand divisions, ‘has been so sever- 
ally and deeply impressed through institution and in- 
dividual, by the child? 

Wordsworth was born in 1770, and gave the nine- 
teenth century its creed of childhood. Pestalozzi was 
born in 1746, and gave us the key to social reconstruc- 
tion through the child. Froebel was born in 1782, and 
our children are ‘heirs to a system of education manifold 
and complete. ‘These are three immortal names, but 
the greatest of these three we love to claim is Friedrich 
lroebel, for his lifelhas breathed life into so many adults 
and children, and has to-day put a vivifying power into 
our soctal state through the kindergarten. 

So many sketches have been written of his life be- 
tween the narrow compass of his birthday and _ his 
deathday, with detailed accounts of his strivings, his 
defeats and successes, that it would be a peculiar pleas- 
ure to put forth one sketch, ever so short, of the'man’s 
life—his real life, his spiritual life as it were—which 
so profoundly dips back into Christ for its beginning's 
and is forever resurrected in the garden of childhood 
about us. 

It will be a very easy matter to do it in his own words, 
for he is constantly leading us into his innermost self 


by allusions to the wonderful correspondence he found 


of his inner world to outer nature. 

Froebel arrived at his deep conception of life through 
the profoundest study of the human heart, and his own 
heart; that is why there is such a living: power in his 
words and why his so-called methods reach down so 
deep into the original creature that he sees salvation 
for all. 

He says: “My own inner world was inspired by one 
thought, one idea,—the suspicion of something higher 
in man than humanity, of a higher end than this life. 
By means of this continual searching and finding in the 
depths of my inner being, this constant going down into 
self, I soon discovered that a better knowledge of my 
self helped me better to understand the outer world. I 
was driven to explore my little inner world, that 
through it I might learn to know the great outer world 
surrounding me. I learned from the teacher Experi- 
ence, without suspecting, without even knowing clearly, 
what I was learning. In this way I arrived at an ideal 
knowledge of myself, of the world, and of humanity, 
such as-few men possess in youth. For every fresh 
discovery that I made in the outer world I felt always 
compelled to find a corresponding point in myself, to 
which I could fasten it.” % | 

Through this deepest and most philosophical chap- 

* Born April 21, 1782; died June 21, 1852. 
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ters, we find given in almost poetic form occasional 
glimpses into Froebel himself, the inner man out of 
whom he was constantly speaking to the universal man. 
But we find not one principle stated that was not in 
the keenest and most living sense worked out in his 
own individuality. Here is a beautiful picture, in his 
words, showing how devoutly the man sought to find 
the unity of the inner with the outer: 

“As I passed along the many varied beauties of the 
garden in review before my mind, it fell upon me sud- 
denly that I missed the lily. lasked the owner of the gar- 
dien if he had no lilies there, and the quietly replied, ‘No!’ 
When I expressed my surprise, | was answered as 
quietly as before, that hitherto no one had missed the 
lily. It was thus that I came to know what I missed 
and longed for. How could my inner nature have ex- 
pressed itself more beautifully in words?. ‘Thou art 
seeking silent peacefulness of heart, harmony of life, 
clear purity of soul, by the symbol of this silent, pure, 
simple lily.” That garden, in its beautiful variety, but 
without a lily, appeared to me as a gay life passed 
through and squan¥ered without unity and harmony.” 

In words exquisite as a poem he tells us how he 
found his vocation: “There budded and opened to 
my soul one lovely bright spring morning, when I was 
surrounded by nature at her loveliest and freshest, this 
thought, as it were by inspiration: ‘That there must 
exist somewhere some beautrfully simple and certain 
way of freeing human life from contradiction, or, as I 
then spake out my thoughts in words, some means of 
restoring to man, himself—at peace eternally; and that 
to seek out this way would be the vocation of my life.” 

The model he sought to imitate, when in the ranks 
of German,_pedagogy he found such low ideals, he 
speaks of ith all the heartiness of a comrade, and | 
one who also had known the secret which impelled him. | 
He says: “Jesus, whom we all from innermost convic- 
tion consider our highest ideals, says, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of 
such is the Kingdom of God.’ Is not the meaning of 
this, Forbid them not, for the life given them by their 
Heavenly Father still lives in them in its original whole- 
ness—its free unfolding is still possible with them? Do 
we not in this as in all that Jesus says, recognize the 
voice of God? Whom, now, shall the educator obey, 
God or man? And whom, if he could so so, shall he 
deceive, God or man?” 

In later years when he had demonstrated to his 
satisfaction the possibility of an ideal educational 
systeni based entirely on the Christ doctrine, he gives 
us this definition of an educator: 

“This standing above life, and yet grasping life and 
being stirred by life, is what makes the genuine educa- 
tor.” 

Froebel was above everything of a deep religious 
nature. His writings overflow with the sweetest as- 
surances to himself and his students that man’s relation- 
ship to God is absolute and indissoluble. “If man con- 
sciously and clearly recognizes that his spiritual self 
proceeds from God, that it is born in God and from God, 
that it is originally one with God, and that consequently 
he is in a state of continuous and uninterrupted commu- 
nity with God; if he finds his salvation, his peace, his 
joy, his destiny, his life (which is the genuine and only 
true life) as such; and if he finds the source of his being 
in this eternally necessary dependence of his self in God; 
—in the clearness of this knowledge, in living and con- 


-stant obedience to this knowledge in all he does, in a 


life, indeed, fully unified with this knowledge and con-_ 

viction,—he truly, and in the full sense of the words, 
recognizes in God this Father. If the acknowledges 

himself to be a child of God, and lives in accordance 

with this, he has the Christian religion,—the religion of 
esus. 

‘ Froebel spoke of himself as an original investigator 
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in these lines: “If the Creator of the world were to 
say to me, “Come here, and I will show you the mys- 
teries of the universe; you shall learn from me how 
everything hangs together, and works;’ and, on the 
other hand, a grain of sand were to say, ‘I will show 
you how I came into existence,’ I should ask of the 
Creator to let me rather go to the grain of sand, and 
learn the process of development from my own observa- 
tion.” 

Froebel, as a bationalist, everywhere points us to the 
undivided wholeness of life, the spirit and body in har- 
mony always, and the creature forever instinctively and 
intuitively conscious of the unity. He says: “I wish 
to cultivate men who stand rooted in nature with their 
feet in God’s earth, whose heads reach toward and look 
into the heavens, whose hearts unite the richly formed 
life of earth and nature, and the purity and peace of 
heaven.” 

His last and highest wortkhe took with him into the 
grave for as he said, the time had not yet come for it, 
and his parting words are, “I love flowers, men, chil- 
dren, God! I love everything 

When w e look for his monuingh t we must look even 
so far as the sunset lands of California. Is not the fact 
that San Francisco’s criminal records are not inscribed 
with chiidren’s names, a monument indeed, when the 
kind philanthropists of that city claim the kindergarten 
to be the cause? 

Andrea Hofer. 


God in the Constitution. 


The following extract from a report of the hearing before 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives concerning 
the reverse resolution from the Sabbath Recorder of March 
16, will be read with interest by the readers of Thr NEw 
Unity. It was written by the Rey. Dr. H. H. Lewis, one 
of the leaders of the Seventh-Day Baptist fellowship, a 
man made broad by study and tolerant by the ostracism 
whieh loyalty to an idea brings.—Editor. 


The Zvening Star, Washington, of March 11, said: 

For two hours to-day the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary listened to .a spirited discussion for and against 
the proposition that the United States government is 
founded upon Christian principles, and that the fact 
should be so stated in the Constitution. The proposition 
was stoutly advanced and just. as vigorously resisted. A 
large audience was present, and the two sides of the ques- 
tion seemed to be nearly equally represented. The audi- 
ence divided itself into opposite sides of the room, and 
vigorously applauded the speakers of the respective sides 
of the question at issue. | 

The matter came before the committee in the form of a 
joint resolution introduced by Mr. Morse of Massachusetts, 
proposing an amendment to the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as follows: 

“We, the people of the United States (acknowledging Al- 
mighty God as the source of all power and authority in 
civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler of 
nations and his revealed will as of supreme authority in 
civil affairs) in order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

* ok o o os os x * 


The “hearing” yesterday, advertised for two hours, 
It was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant one which has been held before the ‘Judiciary 
Committee” of the present Congress. The interest was 
intense. I take great pleasure in expressing my obli- 
gations to Rev. Allen Moon, Seventh-day Adventist, 
of Washington, for the courtesy of awarding me his 
time in addition to my own, that I might represent the 
“Religious Liberty Association” as well as the Ameri- 
can Sabbath Tract Society, and all others who believe 
in freedom of conscience, and the specific rights of Sab- 
bath-keepers, Christian or Jewish. 
It was also my good furtune to meet at my hotel, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of “All Souls Church,” Chi- 
cago, who is so well remembered by your readers, in 
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connection with the “Chicago-Council” of 1890. Dr. 


Jones accepted an invitation to speak against the Reso- 


lution, and he did grand service for truth and freedom 
as well as for the cause of Sabbath-keepers. He was 
a Champion knight with a “Damascus blade,” and an 
arm well-taught to wield it. Space forbids further gen- 
eralization. The affirmative opened with half an hour; 
the negative then had an hour; the affirmative closed 
with half an hour, but: this half- hour was extended 
through the ‘Cross examination” by members of the 
Committee and the speakers on the negative, until the 
four-hour mark was reached. 

The first speaker asserted at length that this is a 
Christian Nation, that the people are far ahead of the 
Constitution, and that the latter should be amended in 
order to make it equal to the facts. Huis was a picture 
of roseate hue. ) 

The second speaker drew just the opposite. He as- 
sured the Committee that this was a bad, conscienceless, 
embezzling nation, that even some Congressmen were 
bad, and that the Constitution should be amended so 
as to create the conscience, which is now so conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

The third speaker labored to show that the Amend- 
ment was in no sense a union of church and state. Hus 
arguments were evasive and specious, seeking to de- 
fine “church and state” in a single sense and to make 
a wide distinction between uniting church and state, 
and having the state “appropriate or adopt Christianity. 

* ‘K xk * “k *k ee 

To say that this amendment does not propose a union 
of church and state is an unworthy “play on words.” 
It does propose to make the Bible, the source and 
foundation of every Christian church, in theory at least, 
a part of the constitutional law of the nation. Under 
such a constitution, any question of religion, and the 
relation of that question to the Bible, and the teaching 
of the Bible upon the point in question, might become 
an issue for the courts. The end would be that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would become the 
final arbiter and interpreter of the Bible. But more: 
Christianity exists and must exist in organic form. It 
is not an unreal something which drifts about like the 
airy shadows of a dream. The nation must recognize 
it 19 some organic embodiment. What shall that be, 
Romanmst or Protestant? Presbyterian or. Baptist? 
Dhis its union of church and state in the worst sense; a 
sense too nearly allied to the Middle Ages to find recog- 
nition by you, gentlemen, in these last years of the cen- 
tury. | 

Iam here not as a “Secularist,” but as a devout Chris- 
tian, orthodox and unyielding. I make objection for 
the sake of Christianity and the Bible. I oppose the 
amendment onthe broad ground that I do not wish the 
question of religion brought into politics to be kicked 
about as a foot-ball from ward primaries to national 
conventions. Principles in history never lose their es- 
sential character, nor fail to produce their legitimate 
The fundamental principle which underlies 
this amendment is not Christian. Christ said: “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” When the decaying 
Pagan empire of Rome saw that Christianity prom-— 
ised to become a vigorous ally of the State, it adopted 
it as One of the state religions. To the Pagan Roman, 
religion was only a department of the state. It was a 
civil affair. The en:iperor was “Chief Priest” ex officio. 
Under Constantine the Great, 312 A .D. and forward, 
this Pagan principle attacked Christianity; enfolded it; 
poisoned it; paganized it. He was the first great re- 
ligious censor of Christianity. In 324 A. D., while his 
hands were red with the blood of his brother-in-law, 
whom he murdered, he presided over the Council of 
Nice, which settled certain questions about the nature 
of Christ, the keeping of Easter, etc. The results of this 
iniquitous union are written on eyery page of subse- 
quent history. Christianity ascended the throne of the 
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Ceesars, it is true, but she left her sweetness and purity, 
her divine loveliness and power for good behind. The 
centuries grew heavy with the burden, and dim with 
the darkness which followed. Protestantism has done 
something to retrieve the lost ground, and the religious 
liberty on which our Constitution is founded has done 
more. The Old World has clung to the church and 
state idea, which has weighed down Christianity and 
strangled it like the “old man of the sea.” It found a 
place in the theocracy of our early colonies, wherein 
only an “orthodox” church member might be a citizen. 
We left this behind two hundred years ago, and now 
these men, strangely blind to the lessons of history, 
come here and ask you, gentlemen of the Committee, 
to turn the hands of progress back to a point which 
would bring again the evils of the past with the added 
power of national sanction. 3 

* >K >K 1 ee > ok kK 
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In the cross questioning, which was put upon the 
speakers who Closed the debate for the affirmative, vari- 
ous members of the Committee, able lawyers, brought 
out the weak points in overwhelming confusion. One 


speaker, who will neither vote nor hold office under the- 


present ‘wicked constitution” gave way under the fire, 
and another took his place. This part of the hearing 
developed the fact that the Sabbath question is a promi- 
nent feature of this movement. The logic of the situa- 
tion was set forth by a member of the Committee, when, 
by questioning, he showed that under the amendment, 
if a case of ‘““Sabbath-breaking” were carried to the Su- 
preme Court the advocates of the amendment would be 
compelled to abandon Sunday and keep the Sabbath. 
He showed that no “interpretation” could permit any 
other decision under the text of the Bible. That epi- 
sode alone was worth a volume of arguments in favor 
of the Sabbath. At that point your correspondent said: 

“We would willingly leave such a decision to the 
Supreme Court without fear. But we ask no civil law 
to help enforce the law of God on this point. Seventh- 
day Baptists and Seventh-day Adventists know only 
too well what all this means, as those now suffering in 
the South can witness. We are told that this amend- 
ment will make a firm basis for Sunday laws. That 
matters not tous. We have fought such laws for many 
years, and we shall ‘fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer’ for the next fifty years.” 

It is just to say that this sentiment was applauded to 
the echo. 

The final “cross examination” by members of the 
Committee left no standing place for the amendment, 
and nio one needed to be assured, as your correspon- 
dent was assured by those best fitted to judge, that the 
-amendment could not find a single favorable vote in 
the Committee. 

The entire stenographic report of the hearing will be 
printed as a “document” of the Committee within two or 
three weeks. Doubtless your readers can obtain copies 
through their respective Congressmen. If not, I will 
attempt to secure a copy for any who may desire it. 


Concerning Snow. 


Thou who art the master of winter, as of summer, givest 
us the snow like, Thy June gives us the blossoms; and, 
therefore our hearts are very glad. As an orchard in June, 
Thy sky’s heart seems to break into bloom and shake down 
upon us its petals of purity and peace. 

Falling upon the earth with a gentleness gentler than a 
mother’s kiss on her baby’s cheek, it fills the air with a 
holy quiet that is a benediction of grace, mercy and peace 
beyond the framing of human lips. This quiet without 
enters into our hearts, and we aré possessed by a repose in 
which is the power of a nobler life. 

In the woods, when Thy snows are falling, there is such 
charm as if heaven were taking all the troubles of earth 
Into its stillest bosom, for the quiet the mother gives to her 
complaining babe. There we experience a tender thought 
of Thee, such as no other place can yield us. We seem to 
enter some little ways into that peace of Thine out of which 
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creation comes, a holy quiet filling itself with gentle speech 
in all the fruits and flowers, in the birds of the summer, 
and those that haunt. the snows, and in the little children 
that bless our homes. O white stillness in which pausing 
we may know that Thou art God! 

In the storm sometimes Thy snow comes, and therein 
we rejoice with another joy. In the winter storm, action 
is sublime. It awakens our soul’s slumbering energies. It 
quickens us into some realization of the nobleness of in- 
tense, large action. With a subtle and unsearchable crea- 
tion, it enters into us, and our natures experience an in- 
crease of robust and energetic character. 

So when our lovings have passed their summer, hou 
sendest through the soul’s sky a multitude of holy thoughts, 
in the quiet of peace, on strong winds,—truths shed upon 
us from on high, white in their own purity, Thy love’s ten- 
derness shaped into crystals. By such thinkings we are 
blessed. Such truths coming in their cold reality bring us 
spiritual treasures whose worth we cannot search out. In 
them is the wealth of our heart’s summer. When the heart 
warms to its spring, they melt and sink into its earth to 
become life in every tender and growing thing. Out of 
their ministry the buds swell and deepen into the sunny- 
hearted fruits of autumn. 

We would have Thy winters to teach us to cherish severe 
yet gentle thinkings, thoughts true unto a coldness as of 
the snow; for such the very summers of our hearts need 
unto their warm bountifulness, 

Into the treasures of Thy snow we cannot enter to grasp 
its perfect secret, but somehow it becomes within us a 
spirit of beauty, a gentleness of peace, and an inspira- 
tion unto intense and ennobling energy. And so for it we 
thank Thee, Who art the winter’s secret, and in the midst 
of its falling think up to Thee in many a holy thought 
which must be joy to Thee as Thy snow is gladness to us. 

PASTOR QUIET. 


English Democracy. 

The following letter from a daughtérof Elizabeth Cady Stanton, clipped 
from an exchange, will be pleasing reading to our readers: 

My Dear Mother:—I think we should, especially at this 
season, express peace and good will. We should exchange 
personal and national greetings. I hope you will use your 
influence everywhere to quiet the fever into which our 
beloved country has fallen. Americans, when they come 
here, are attracted by their own set. One sort drift into 
“society,” another seek literary people, a third, high-placed 
politicians; but almost universally those who come, as well 


as those who remain at home, are totally ignorant of 
Mnglish democracy. The enormous changes in Great 


Britain during the last half century are entirely ignored, 
and yet so great has been the evolution that the power of 
the people is greater and more direct in many particulars in 
Kngland than in America. If the mighty changes which 
have been wrought had been brought about by bloody revo- 
lution instead of peaceful political methods, we Americans 
Should be more cognizant of the reality of the democracy 
across the seas. Such is the power of democracy in Great 
Britain that it would have been impossible in England to 
have hung the Chicago anarchists; impossible for a great 
employer like Pullman to have refused arbitration during 
the recent strike. What volumes it speaks that, just before 
the Supreme Court of the United States dec lared an income 
tax unconstitutional, Sir William Harcourt increased still 
more the income tax in Great Britain, and introduced for 
thé first time the truly democratic principle of graduated 
taxation! 

Think, too, of the good and ever improving position women 
have under English rule! Every qualified woman has every 
franchise in Great Britain except the parliamentary vote. 
Kingland sets an example in this to the Kmpire State, which 
has been the most exercised about the increase of Great 
Britain’s dominion even by an acre. Now, my point is this: 
That even if England were seeking to widen her colonies 
in South America (which has yet to be proved), true 
democracy could but be benefited. The genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, as represented in the United States and 
England, is self-government. No other modern people has 
our knack for orderly political evolution. We two na- 
tions are equally advanced, and for an Anglo-Saxon colony 
to encroach on the domains of an anarchic Spanish Republic 
can only mean, in the end, greater peace, prosperity, and 
orderly development for the world. The Monroe doctrine 
was aimed at the establishment of monarchic rule in Amer- 
ica, but what we ought to see is that the extension of 
England never means the establishment of thrones and 
crowned heads. The queen has no more political power 
than the reigning society lady of Washington. Democracy, 
rightly or wrongly, rules in America. As a believer in 
democracy, I hope the two nations who at present express 
the democratic principle most perfectly, may spread, and 
earry their political ideas over the world. 

Your loving daughter, 
HARRIET STANTON BIAICH. 
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_— THE NEW UNITY. 


The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


The Devotional Spirit. 


(A sermon preached in Unity Church, Decorah, Iowa, by Rey. A. G. Wil- 
son. Printed by request of the society.) 


Let us worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
—1 Chronicles xvi: 27. 
Linter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door, 


pray. — Matthew vi: 6. 


There is a revival of religion lying dormant in every 
h uman soul, and which, like pent up forces, is certain at 
times to express itself in word or act. Nothing’appears 
in the external life of man that does not first lie be- 
neath the surface of human consciousness. Everything 
in sight commenced out of sight. As the seed is to the 
oak, so is thought and impulse and aspiration to the 
institutions and actions of men. Nothing comes arbi- 
trarily. Everything comes in natural order by pre- 
existing causes. This is true in the spiritual realm as 
in the physical. All growth and change are the un- 
toldings of what has existed in less degree. Back of 
all prayers, all litanies, all sacrifice and forms of wor- 
8 are the religious impulses of faith and love and 
1ope. 


The commandments of God are not written on tables 


of stone, but in human hearts, and enforced in human 


experience. There is a law of coercion that forces wor- 
ship in response to the natural trend of the soul. Wor- 
ship is not a matter of choice. Man is built that wav. 


His deepest currents flow in that direction. They may be: 


temporarily obstructed and diverted from their natural 
channels. The surface tides may be deceiving, but the 
general slopes of the essential man are toward God and 
truth and righteousness. The deepest thoughts and 
emotions respond to the gravitations and declivities of 
the soul as surely as the mountain stream dashes to the 
valley and on to the sea. 


The only evidence of man’s higher relations and the 


best prophecy of his future lies in the fact that he is 
organized for worship; that he is planted within hailing 
distance of God; that he can lift his eyes to the eternal 
hills, and-that his ears are attent to sublimer melodies 
than float upon the lower air. 

It is this natural basis of religion that gives me con- 
fidence in its permanence. Amid its varied forms in all 
lands and ages it must forever rest on this common 
basis. 

The religious peoples everywhere and always are prac- 
tically doing the same thing, seeking to gain peace of 
mind in the presence of prevailing ideas of God, man 
and the universe. What those ideas are will determine 
the spirit of their assemblies and method of their wor- 
ship. This is true whether applied to the savage who 
seeks the immunity of his gods in the torture of his 
flesh, or the gorgeous priest, who, amid the glittering 
paraphernalia of a symbolic worship, repeats in an un- 
known tongue the ancient formulas of an authoritative 
creed; or that religion whose creed is conduct; whose 
Christ is the highest ideal, whose bible is the ever- 
expanding word of truth; whose atonement is contri- 
tion of heart and reformation of life; whose prayer is 
loving gratitude; whose worship is communion robbed 
of fear, and whose heaven and hell are character and 
conscience. pc ser 

All these types of faith and Worship are seeking the 
same practical ends, and spring out of the same deep 
impulses of the human heart. To something: greater 
than itself the soul of man looks up and prays—seek- 
ing gifts from heaven that come not by labor or by law. 

God is a relative and chatigeable term. His worship 
is largely a matter of geography. But these stand for 
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universal ideas. They have been golden threads ex- 
tending through the ages, often stained with blood, 
but responding to the law of developmént and change. 

What men have put into their gods they ‘have put 
into their worship. The world started upon its search 
for paradise and peace with a thousand gods filling the 
air. It was the chief concern of man to take care of 
his gods. 

The miseries of the human race have been in pro- 
portion to the multiplicity of its deities. The clouds 
have been dispelled and worship has become a spiritual 
joy only as the divine unity has been established and 
men have become awake to the truth that there is no 


-room in the universe for more than one infinite being. 


Unity is the watchword of this best of ages. ‘To unify 
the gods and simplify the heavens is to purify worship 
when joy will not be sin, nor every emotion a fear, nor 
every prayer a plea for mercy. 

If God is at a distance with cruel and vindictive in- 
tent, worship will be as boisterous as a tempestuous sea. 
If angry and needing to be appeased, men will lash 
themselves with knotted cords and worship will be at- 
tended with groans of agonizing pain. If he is vain 
of his majesty, and is attracted by external splendors, 
men will build vast cathedrals with lofty domes, and 
amid swinging censers and gorgeous ritual will sing 
their solemn litanies. If God is jealous of his sovereign 
majesty, and demands a commercial adjustment of his 
broken law, men will make a sacrifice of blood, and 
glory in a reeking cross of substituted grace. If God 
be an ever present potency that enswathes us ’round as 
the forces which hold the stars in equipoise, the animat- 
ing life of all that is, and to whom the human spirit 1s 
related as the spark to the flame, the aroma to the 
flower, men will realize the truth of the prophet that 
God dwells not alone in temples made with hands, but 
is near to every one of us, and that to worship him is to 
be conscious of his presence. 


With such a conception of the divine nearness there 
will be no house-top or street corner prayer meetings. 
Men will not vociferate to God and God will not thun- 
The soul will become an auditorium, 
where the deepest sentiments of the heart are spoken— 
a “Mount of Transfiguration” where God becomes 
most human and man becomes most divine. It 
was in this spirit that the great spiritual mas- 
ter spoke of his “oneness with the Father.” ‘This 
is the true worship that lifts man upward to the 
divine and does not attempt to bring God down to 
man. No one can get religion. It is not a spiritual 
commodity to be imported in from without. But he 
can be religious for the kingdom of grace is within. To 
become religious is not to get what we do not now 
possess, but to use in right ways and spirit what we do 
possess. 

I am also sure that the spiritual temper always ac- 
companies great thoughts. He who has not thought 
himself to tears has not thought aright. It was be- 
cause Jesus wept that he was the greatest spiritual phil- 
osopher. We become spiritualized as we transform 


great truths into character. The divine thinker posits 


thoughts about us in mountain, sea and sky and we are 
at one with him when they become a part of our spirit- 
ual being. Types of religious thought are determined 
by the area from which their materials are drawn. The 
whole world must contribute to a great civilization. It 
is a noble habit of mind that gives to every object and 
wide principle a spiritual import. Nothing 1s meaning- 
less to the teachable soul. There is no vast significance 
in the world to the man who has not talked with a tree, 
and to whom no voice has come from the mountains. 
To become en rapport with nature is to be truly devout. 

But how shall we bring this kingdom to the surface 
and make it a practical reality? How may we rise to 
the heights of this grace? Shall we take the kingdom 
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by force? Shall we mass ourselves together with the 
avowed purpose of being intensely religious for an 
hour, and create a mighty current of sentiment and en- 
thusiasm that shall bear us onward in its flow to larger 
attainnrents of spiritual Wealth? 

We have a notion that men do not grow religiously 
in that sort of way. The spiritual graces are a sensi- 
tive guest and will not stay with him who puts it on 
exhibition. It is very modest, and never appears in 
vorgeous array, and needs no brass band to herald its 
oresence. It comes without observation to him who 
sits in huinble and unselfish silence. To invite it is to 
drive it away. To profess personal holiness is to put 
it in jeopardy. ‘Consider the lilies of the field how 
they grow!” To be in a humble attitude of heart and 
unselfish service is to be where God’s sunshine and 
rain fall for the blooming of the spiritual lilies. 

“Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the 
door, pray.” Communion with God is a sacred matter 
and no ear should listen at that confessional. - Ah, soli- 
tude! What power for good or ill there is in solitude! 
It is the severest test of moral character to be alone. 
Like a placid lake, man in solitude lies at his own feet 
and sees reflected, himself. Most of the evil as well 
as good commences in the solitude of the individual 
soul. Ie who gains the mastery of himself when in 
solitude has reached his noblest selfhood. For in soli- 
tude character is made, in society, reputation. But 
character will abide when no longer we have any use 
for reputation. 


Great souls have been much alone. Jesus went into 
the mountain to pray, and it was alone in the desert 
place that he came to his diviner self, and realized his 


mission. What a relief to get away from the world’s 
gaze! To stand still and alone until the moral ele- 


ments of character settle. To hear the whispering’ of 
your own personality. For every day we blossom into 
newness and need a new acquaintance. This is wor- 
ship, for he who communes with his highest and best 
self, communes with God. Have you not often been 
weary with crowds of men and women and all the finite 
things of earth and sense, and been filled with an am- 
bition for diviner sights and sounds? The surest way 
out of the world and into the presence of the unseen 
realities is along the solitary pathway of your own self- 
thinking. For we do not need to die to the flesh to be 
away from the world. There is a supremacy of spirit 
for the pure in heart that gives them the freedom of the 
universe. O that we could die in this sense for thirty 
minutes every day! 

Solitude does not hold all the possibilities of a proper 
worship. The congregation contains religious forces 
that come only with a united presence and purpose. 
The inspiration of collected individualities, the mag- 
netic flow of song and sentiment; the fellowship of 
kindred minds are all helpful to the devotional spirit, 
and afford strength of union and the satisfaction of 
larger achievement. But the sacred fire that will glow 
upon these altars must be brought as burning brands in 
the hearts of those who worship here. 

I would not exhort youto become religious. It does 
not come by human willing. It is not the prayer in 
form, but the prayer in fact that the world needs for its 
peace. That temper of mind that is warmed by love 
and made tender by sympathy—‘“The charity that suf- 
fereth long and is kind.” — 

As the years increase and with them my responsibili- 
ties and sorrows, I am coming more to realize the need 
of a definite religious power that is not expressed in 
terms of philosophy. The angel of human aspiration 
would sometimes unfold her wing's to lift you upward 
and outward when the heart is weary and the hands 
are loosening from worldly hopes. I would make our 
churches religious houses for sad and sinful men and 
women. I would have a golden link of sympathy to 
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bind together the hearts that worship together that 
upon the two pinions of love to God and love to man_ 
we may rise to the divinity of our humanity, for this is 
the true worship of God. 


The Lost Kingdom. 


I knew the way to a heart— 
The paths that led to its gate; 
When I knocked at its stately door 
I did not need to wait. 


1 knew each wide, fair room, 
Kach dear little crooked hall, 

And where the sunlight would leap, 
And where the shadow would fall. 


Why not? for the place was mine; 
I dwelt in its inmost room; 

Wore gems that were hoarded there; 
Dreamed deep in its curtained gloom; 


Looked long on its pictured wall; 
Trod daily its rugs unrolled; 
And drank of its rare, rare wine 

Irom its fairy cups of gold. 


All was so freely mine, 
| tired of a gift so sure— 
“Farewell for a while, old house,” 
And gayly I slammed the door. 


Do the old rooms look the same? 

Dear rooms that I loved—and mocked? 
I may pass the street with the rest; 

But the stately door is locked. | 
Margaret Gilman Davidson in T'he Independent. 
La Porte, Tex. 


There is an old legend which tells how, when God first 
fashioned the birds, he made them without wings, and 
though they had sweet voices and beautiful plumage, they 
knew not how to soar. Then he made them wings, but 
they seemed to the birds like heavy burdens and painful to 
move. Many refused to use them, and went creeping over 
the ground, becoming transformed into toads, reptiles and 
hideous creeping things. There were others of the birds 
that patiently lifted their wings to their shoulders. and 
sought to move them, to spread them, and so they grew 
fast and became pinions which bore them up into the | 
realms of the air. We, like these birds, can refuse or neg- 
lect to use our wings and become reptiles, toads and snakes; 
or, on the other hand, if we will struggle to use the wings, 
those duties and responsibilities which seem at first like 
burdens, they shall become strong pinions to bear us up 
onto the nobler heights of being, ennobled and transformed 
by a loftier and completer manhood.—Morris M. Bostwick. 


The British Weekly recently offered prizes for reports con- 
cerning the length of sermons. Two or three hundred re- 
sponses were sent in. The longest sermons reported were 
by the Rev. Donald Davidson, of the Free Church in Scot- 
land, and the Rev. E. W. Bailey, of the Methodist New Con- 
nection in England, both preaching an hour and twenty- 
eight minutes. The shortest sermon reported was by the 
Rev. G. Bicheno, a Primitive Methodist minister, whose 
sermon was five and three-quarter minutes long. A study 
of the'list as published in the Weekly shows twelve sermons 
of an hour or more in length; fourteen of fifty minutes or 
more—and among the latter preachers we notice the names 
of Dr. Maclaren, the Revs. Samuel Pearson, Mark Guy 
Pearse, W. J. Dawson, and Principal Fairbairn. Thirty- 
eight preached forty-minutes or longer, among whom we | 
notice the names of the Rev. C. F. Aked, Dr. Charles A. 
Berry, and the Rev. J. M. Gibbon; Dr. John Watson (lan 
Maclaren) is reported as having preached thirty-seven min- 
utes, as is also the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, the successor of 
his father in the London Tabernacle; while Dr. R. F. Hor- — 
ton preached thirty-five minutes. A study of the list shows | 
that the short sermons were chiefly preached by those con- 
nected with the Church of England. The longer sermons 
were divided among the various Nonconformist denomina- 
tions. The study is interesting, because it shows that the 
men of recognized power are those who preach from half 
an hour or longer, while those who preach from fifty minutes 
to an hour are largely those who are recognized throughout 
the world as really great preachers. The list seems to show 
this—that those who have something to say and who know 
how to say it, who are the real prophets, seldom need be 
afraid of wearying their people; but that those who are 
more interested in something other than the prophetic mes- 
sage need not be afraid of preaching too short sermons.— 
The.Outlook. , 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
inareligious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—Man is creating all his life, 
he will live in the hereafter. 


MON.—Life is a means to an end, and as such is valuable. 
TUES. 


the condition wherein 


power of love. 
—The renunciation of self is necessarily followed by 
spiritual growth. 
THURS.—Love is an element of wisdom, and there can be 
no wisdom without love. 
I RI.—Knowledge gives strength, doubt par alyzes the will. 
SAT.—He who recognizes the supreme power of the uni- 
| verse in his own heart, has become free. 
Franz Hartmann, M. D. 


WED. 


ae 


House and Home. 


Lone and sorrowful as death, 
Like the land in winter drear, 

Is the house where love draws breath— 
In an unloved atmosphere! 


Sweet and pure as pansies fair, 
Like the fields in smiling Spring, 
Is the home where fond hearts share— 
Life and love in everything! 
—WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Myself. 


A BOY’S LETTER FROM AFRICA (BY BLINK BONNIE). 


My name is Donald Bane. I aman American boy born in 
Africa. My father is a trader and buys skins, ivory and 
rubber from the natives. We live on the banks of. the 
Zampopo river, hundreds of miles from any white men. 

Kvery four months we receive letters from father’s old 
home, and I get copies of the Youth’s Companion and St. 
Nicholas. I enjoy reading the stories that tell how the 
boys live in the United States, and I told mamma that I 
was going to write a letter and tell the American boys how 
we lived and what I enjoyed away out.here in Africa. 

I cannot play football nor baseball, for my only playmates 
are my little brother and the three children of our head- 
men, Semou, Cletseko and Cudia; but I can fire a rifle, 


paddle a canoe, track game through the forest, and help > 


father to pack the skins and ivory in the storehouse. 

Our house is built of sun-dried brick and thatched with 
reeds. The storehouse stands in the back yard; the natives 
who work for father have their huts built, in a banana 
grove near by, and the Zampopo river is about two stones’ 
throw from the door. Twice a year the Chacotos come 
down for the highlands to barter their ivory, skins and 
rubber for father’s brass wire, beads and calico. The first 
time this tribe came to trade they had their faces painted 
and looked ugly and fierce, and made such a noise that I 
was afraid to leave the house. But I am not afraid now. 
It is lots of fun to watch them. Sometimes there will be as 
many as two hundred sitting on the ground before our 
house, each man with his little bundle of skins and rubber. 
Then the chief will give father a present of a skin or a 
small tusk of ivory, and in return father will present the 
chief with some beads or calico. If the present is satis- 
factory, father and our headsmen commence bartering 
with the tribe. 

At first I always expected to see a fight, for the Chacotos 
shout and quarrel with our men. Sometimes they will 
gather-.up their skins and run to their canoes, crying out as 
they run that the white man is cheating them. But father 
never got angry, and when they ran to the river he would 
sit down on the porch and wait. In less than an hour they 
always returned and again would begin the bargaining. 
After a great deal of talking and shouti g, when both sides 
were fairly tired out, the trading would at last be settled. 
Father and our men would carry the skins and ivory to 


—The power by which harmony is produced is the 
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the storehouse, and the Chacotos would pack their calico 
into their canoes, and with many a loud “‘bye bye, enfuma,”’ 
start up the river and we would not see them again until 
the end of the rainy season. 

I heard father tell mamma the last time the tribe paid us 
a visit that a Chacoto was as hard a man to drive a bargain 
with as a Seotchman. I asked mamma what father meant, 
but she only laughed and kissed me. I think the Scotch- 
meh area tribe of traders beyond the great waters. 


Mamma’s grandfather was a Scotchman. 
Donald Bane. 


A Santa Barbara Breeze. 


A field of mallows. A wild peach tree in bloom. A yellow- 
throated lark on a crooked stake by a little rain-pool that 
mirrors the blue sky. | 

The pool, small as it is, gives a duplicate of it all—no, not 
all—the voice of the lark, where is the image of it? 

What can reflect it? 

Who reproduce it? 

Concentrated sweetness in the form of sound—that is the 
song of the lark. There is no other sound like it. No sound 
so clear and pure. 

If the first rays of light that come forth from the morning 
sun had audible footsteps they would sound, I think, like 


the notes of the lark. 


Beautiful is the world because of the birds that sing. 

Did you ever consider how it would be to wake some 
morning and find all the birds dead? 

You might not notilce it at first, however, 
them dead. You might g 
would seem loud. You would look around as people do 
when they fancy someone has called their names when 
none are by. And it would come over you, all at once, 
“Where are the birds?” 

Beautiful is the earth because of the flowers that bloom. 
Beautiful because of the little pools and nodding grasses. 
Most beautiful is the world because of— 

Just then a gust of wind blew over the rustic arrange- 
ment on which my paint box had been elevated to keep it 
in easy reach of my right hand, and away went the tubes of 
paint! the bits of charcoal! the oil can! the turpentine! the 
brushes! and the palette knife! And oh, disgrace to senti- 
ment! Oh, fall of fancy! I then and there grew red in 
the face, and waxed hot of temper. I said: What were 
mallows ever made for? Growing so thick and high no 
human can find tubes seattered among them. 

Blue! yellow ochre! ivory black! Where is the vermilion? 
And the rose madder? Oh, that little precious expensive 
thing! Gone everlastingly! 

Oh, how wretchedly upset is the world be 
wind that blows. | : | 

And that lark! Well,’I can’t say anything against the 
lark, even in times of trouble. No; the wind is the rogue. 
And who can measure the extent of the damage he has. 
done? | 

Very likely the academy has lost a masterpiece, for I 
will never be in a humor to sketch that adobe again. And 
what a tumbled-down treasure it is! No “regular thing” 
of red tile and white plaster. No, indeed, just beautiful 
grays: Silver-gray, orange-gray, brownish gray and gray- 
green moss deposited ay the gray fog from the gray sea. 

Marie Harrold Garrison. 


unless you saw 


‘ause of the 


During a short residence in California one of our delight- 
ful experiences came to us through the vocal entertainment 
of the mocking birds and meadow larks. Of the meadow 
lark I now write. It is a joy forever to have listened to the 
incomparable notes of one of those birds which, cradled on 
the topmost point of some plume-like eucalyptus, bending 
beneath the weight of the bird, and swayed by the passing 
breeze, poured forth his soul in irrepressible overflow of 
song, in tones so full, clear, sweet and delicately modulated 
as to place this songster beyond the possibility of a rival. 
We were horrified, later, to see by a San Francisco paper 
that these songsters were being exterminated by the hunt- 
ers, who killed them for the markets at so much a hundred. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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The Task. 


Dame Nature called her child to her one day, saying: 
“My daughter, you have played long enough on the golden 
sands of the smiling sea. Come and do that which is 
designed for you.” | ; 

The child bounded to the mother’s side eager for this 
new thing in store for her. For in those blissful childish 
days all that we do is done playfully, happily, even as one 
seeks a new amusement. Later we learn that some tasks 
are long, so long they cease to amuse and then we call 
them work; and when we begin to call them work we begin 
to reckon time; and with time comes age, with age decay, 
and then comes death, and holds the hands, and stays the 
step, and hushes the heart. | 

The mother held in her hand a large roll. Displaying it 
she said:. “Dear little daughter, you are old enough now to 
know your place in the world. Long ago it was decreed 
that all the daughters of men should once in their lives 
embroider a cloth for the altar of the gods. How ill, or 
well, wrought, the gods should judge. Your turn has come; 
this is the pattern and these the many colored threads out 
of which you shall fashion the altar piece.” 

The child danced with delight on seeing the beautiful 
eolors, and said: ‘‘Mother, these are lovely as the flowers 
[ gather for you each morning. When I work on it I shall 
say I am gathering flowers for the temple.” 

So the work began and all those first days she wrought 
in glittering gold thread as though she had caught the 
sunbeams and stitched them in with the gold of her hair 


so fair and sunny. The days sped and the gold in the - 


pattern was mixed with tender hues like moonlight and 
dawn) later with gorgeous greens, reds, purples, and solemn 
black. But no matter how somber the colors there was 
always the little glint of gold running through the pattern. 

One night, long, long after that sunny morning on which 
she had been called from play, she said: “Mother dear, 
my work is done, and Iam oh! so weary.” And the mother 
placed her hand tenderly, soothingly on her head saying, 
while she took the finished cloth from the tired hands: 
“Sleep! Rest!’ And she slept. 

The cloth was taken to the temple; but what the judg- 
ment of the gods no one ever knew. —Mary KEYES. 


Goody Two Shoes. 


This is the name of a girl who was good; 
Who wore two shoes, and maybe a hood, 
When the weather was cold, or mittens, too; 
And a cloak and leggins, just like you. 
But that doesn’t matter; the story goes 
On to tell us of just her shoes. 


Now this is what I would like to know,— 
Do you suppose, if the story is so, 

That her shoes were pretty and all a-shine 
With buttons, and everything, just like mine? 
Or were they queer, old-fashioned shoes 
Such as grandpa wore, with copper toes? 


What do you s’pose would have been her name, 
And would the story have beeen the same 

Had she lived with Dutch Gretchen over the sea, 
And worn wooden shoes like the pictures we see, 
That would clack and clatter whenever she’d walk, 
Till you’d almost think they were trying to talk? 


Do you think her mother’d have loved her, too, 
Had she been born a little Hindoo; 

And worn just sandals, and not whole shoes? 
And what if she’d lived with the Esquimaux, 
And had her shoes and her clothes of fur! 
Guess if you can what they’d have called her. 


Or, suppose she had lived away out West, 

And worn soft moccasins from deerskin dressed. 

And what would have happened, now tell me, please, 
Had she lived in the land of the queer Chinese, 

And worn just the tiniest of wee little shoes, 

With their small, high heels, and their turned-up toes? 


Do you s’pose ’twould really have been just the same, 
And “Goody Two Shoes” have been her name? 
With nothing less or with nothing more, 
Wherever she lived, or whatever she wore? 
I suppose you would tell me if you could, 
For I’d like to know, I really would! 
—Glenn Holley in The Child Garden. 


He who walketh unto God, 
God will run upon the road, 
All the quicklier to forgive 


One who learns at last to live. 
—LHdwin Arnold. 
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Books and Authors. 


( Publishers’ Department. ) 


“The Happy Wanderer.” ' 


“The Happy Wanderer” and other verse by Percy Hem- 
ingway is not to be taken as a vital effort of the author, 
for in his prose he has already shown greater talent and 
more ease of expression. 

To begin with, seventy-five pages, thirty-eight of which 
are devoted to quatrains and sonnets, do not make a promis- 
ing outlook. There are a dozen bits devoted to different 
friends of the author’s, which personal or “book poetry” 
as Byron called it, cannot be too severely frowned on. Four- 
teen sonnets are a deal too many also. 

It will be cheerfully admitted that a Bard may get, in 
the compass of seventy-five pages or even lines, a bid for 
immortality, but usually a bushel of verse is thrashed to 
get two grains of poetry. | | 

There is, however, some real stuff in these pages. ‘The 
Happy Wanderer” is the best of his sonnets, marred only 
by rhyming “clothes” as if pronounced “cloze.” “Outward 
Bound” is breezy, swinging and graphic. I quote its end- 
ing: 

‘Swallow strong upon the wing, 

Swallow with the foam-stained breast, 
Winter clouds are gathering; 

Snow is on the mountain crest, 
Raindrops patter on the eaves, 

Soughs the wind and moans the sea; 


But the dream my fancy weaves 
Bears me outward bound with thee.’’ 


“The Coming of the Night Wind” has the same graphic 
quality, the same freedom of movement: 
“The hot, strong life of the sun is failing, 
Whose fiery kisses smote flower and tree; 
The white moon o’er the palms is sailing, 
A phantom ship on a waveless sea.”’ 


When Mr. Hemingway gets to rhyming of his love affairs 
he sets his lyre a notch or two above concert pitch. This 


thing of “red lips” and warm white breasts” may be all 


very well, but why make it public. But he is true and 
clean in the sea songs, “The End of the Visit,” “In Torbay” 
and “Song of the Young Sailor’ are fresh, musical and 
hearty. 

If Mr. Hemingway will wbjure the sonnet, and the 
quatrain habit and cease writing verse to his friends, liv- 
ing or dead, he will do better justice to his talent. That 
whieh is good in this little book is very good, indeed. That 
which is bad is “horrid.” 

—ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


Literary Notes. 


The dainty edition of Michael Angelo’s sonnets published 
by Thomas B. Mosher, is out of print. A second edition 
iS promised in the autumn. 


The advance sale of Elia W. Peattie’s “A Mountain 
Woman” has been so large that the book promises to go 
into a second edition almost at once. 


Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s new book, “The Puppet Booth,” 
is described in the announcement of the publishers, The 
Century Company, as “powerful and_= striking, with a 
wierdness suggestive of Maeterlinek, but with more humor.” 


A. dinner was given at the Sign of the Lanthorn, 126 
William street, on Tuesday evening, April 2, in honor of 
Stephen Crane, author of the “Red Badge of Courage.” 
Among other distinguished guests present were William 
Dean Howells, and Francis F. Browne, editor of The Dial, 
Chicago. 


What does Harry P. Taber want of Philadelphia? He’s 
no “Footlight favorite.” He belongs to the prairies—the 
wide, illimitable west, where “we never sleep’’—the land 
of sunshine, and mirth, and happy life. Bring your free 
lance west, Taber, and we'll find you an element to work 
in—in Philadelphia you will not find even an atmosphere. 


“Browser,” in the Buffalo Courier, has been printing 
something that was intended for private ears only, so we 
are glad to give it as much publicity as possible. He at- 
tributes it to one of the best-liked Les Junes: “If this isn’t 
jolly good times in literature I never saw fun. A fellow 
has a Brownie magazine now where he used to keep a dog, 
and I think the whole crowd are mighty good fellows, a 
sort of club with all absentee members. Surely it is the day 
of the young man who writes again, and this pamphleteer- 
ing war is going to do lots of good for the craft. Nobody 
reads but your friends, of course, but its all the same—ex- 


1“The Happy Wanderer,” by Percy Hemingway. Way & Williams, 
Chicago. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


[ For list of Books Received, see page 128. | 
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cept you write yourself down a fool instead of giving people 
a show to forget it.” 


October is named as the month in which Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter’s long expected “Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle” 
will appear. Some interesting family papers and records 
have come into the possession of Mr. Shorter, among which 
are a lot of the novelist’s letters, that the writer of this note 
had the pleasure of inspecting a year ago. It is expected 
that the book will create a sensation. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the American pub- 
lishers of Mr. Augustine Birrell’s book on the late Irederick 
Locker-Lampson, “My Confidences.” If the book is as 


witty as was Mr. Birrell’s talk at the Omar Khayyam Club. 


banquet last April, and if it contains much of the wit and 
humor of its subject, it must prove vastly entertaining. 
Mr. Locker-Lampson was a veritable bon-vivant; and he 
had such a large and choice collection of rare books that he 
was given to apologizing for their number to his guests. 
Mr. Birrell, as his son-in-law (he married the widow of 
Lional Tennyson, the poet’s son), came in close touch with 
his subject, and has a Charles Lamb-like felicity of giving 
expression to his opinions and sensations. 


Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan) has sent from 
her Caleutta home a novel of social and official life in India 
ealled “His ‘Honour, and a Lady,” which represents this 
popular author’s most finished and successful work. The 
serial publication in England was secured by Mr. W. W. 
Astor for the Pall Mall Magazine, and the interest which the 
story has aroused in the course of its serial publication 
indicates its decided success when it appears in book form. 
The story differs from most Anglo-Indian novels in that the 
native life is not made conspicuous. It does not depend 
upon the strangeness of its characters and curiosities of 
manners and customs for its interest, though these are 
touched upon, but ratRer upon an adroit analysis of motives 
and a very curious interaction of characters relieved by the 
author’s unfailing humor. This novel will be published 
with illustrations by D. Appleton & Co. 
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The Atheneum tells us that Prof. Sidney Colvin will 
furnish the May number of Cosmopolis “with a (happily) 
authentic account of the intended development and termina- 
tion of the story,’ “Weir of Hermiston,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 7 | 


A magazine of great interest to the student of social 
science, professional or non-professional, is the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
founded and for a long time edited by Prof. HE. J. James, 
who was recently called to Chicago from the University of 
Pennsylvania. To the layman the great excellence of this 
magazine is that not only in its various “departments,” but 
in its leading articles, also, it- keeps in touch with the 
problems of the hour. The two instances of this in the 
last number are the “Karly Essay on Proportional Repre- 
sentation,” and the paper advocating the “Multiple Money 
Standard,” as preferable to gold monometallism or to bimet- 
allism. It seems to us however, that what the author of 
this article describes as the “Tabular Standard” is prefer- 
able to his Multiple Standard. F. W. S. 


Social Ethics and Social Science have received two nota- 
ble contributions of late, both of which come to us through 
the New York publishing house of Macmillan & Co. One 
of these is the long-expected volume on the “Principles of 
Sociology,” by Professor Franklin G. Giddings of Columbia 
University, and the other is contained in the two volumes 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s addresses to ethical societies, en- 
titled “Social Rights and Duties,’’ Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co. We hope to review these books at length some weeks 
hence. | KF. W. S. 
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The Study ‘Table. 


Inductive Psychology. 
(By Kirkpatrick.—Published by E. L. Kellogg, New York.) 


No study has come to the front of late so forcefully as 
psycho-physiology, or the study of the human being as a 
unit. Mind is no longer studied alone, nor is the body 
studied apart from the mind. The little volume before us 
is a sample, and a very excellent sample, of the efforts to 
make man a natural science object of investigation. The 
difficulties in the way are very great compared with all 
other object lessons, for in all other cases the thing is to 
be chiefly considered; in this case the thinking operations 
of the thing are of chief importance; and in this case also 
the subject is the object; the student investigates himself. 
The first chapter on consciousness is a test chapter. It 
earries one into a good deal of very excellent self-examitna- 
tion as to what consciousness covers. And then attention 
is taken up, and the powers of attention studied. But 
there is nothing to show that the author has ever mas- 
tered the subject of consciousness and sub-consciousness, 


and the distinction between automatic and conscious mental 


operations. Indeed, he is not alone in a loose use of the 
term consciousness. Sensation is the lowest form of knowl- 
edge. Compared sensations rank higher; and consciousness 
is by derivation only the result of this comparison of 
sensations. Self-consciousness is a grouping of conscious- 
ness pertaining to self. Meanwhile, the larger part of con- 
sciousness lapses into sub-consciousness, or, as frequently 
called, unconsciousness. 

So it comes about that the larger part of the study of man 
is not consciousness, but Ssub-consciousness or unconscious- 
ness. For instance, all of our acts of digestion, nutrition, 
breathing, and to a great extent thinking, are unconscious. 
Yet the only definition of unconsciousness we get from Mr. 
Kirkpatrick is the state of man after he has been knocked 
on the head. What we wish to know is that our intro- 
ductory and primary books must be based on the most 
complete advanced study. The fashion of serving up to our 
younger folk a lot of books gotten up by a class of pro- 
fessional writers, not thorough students must be broken 
up. But this must not be taken to apply to the book in 
hand. It is an extraordinarily useful, stimulative book, 
far in advance of its predecessors. We should combat him 
in a great many points besides his use of the term con- 


sciousness; but that proves only that the book is good for. 


something. Spontaneity, as covering a class of actions en- 
-tirely distinct from all others, is not overlooked—although 
we differ from the author as to what spontaneity is. 

ma ke es 


St. Paul the Traveler and the Roman 
Citizen. 
(By W. M. Ramsay—New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. pp. XI, 394.) 


Dr. Ramsay is an archeologist of high distinction, who 
has made himself an authority on the historical geography 
of Asia Minor. By his “Church in the Roman Empire Be- 
fore A. D. 170” and by his later work on “The Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia” he deserves the honor in which he 
is held. The present work ought, however, to excite grave 
doubts as to his scientific rank in the field of historical 
criticism. The title of the book is a misnomer. The real 
purpose is to exhibit the Book of Acts as an historical 
work of the first rank, composed by Luke from his diary 
and from information personally contributed by Paul, 
Philip, John and Mark. “The whole of his materials he 
uses with the true historical sense for the comparative im- 
portance of events and for the critical steps in a great move- 
ment, and also with a wide and careful study of the general 
history of the contemporary world.” Luke's special pur- 
pose was to explain and elucidate the epistles of Paul. 
That the author is Luke, the companion of Paul—an hypo- 


thesis which we believe to be untenable—is nowhere made 


evident by Dr. Ramsay. The question is begged from first 
to last. The attempt to exalt the scientific historical dim 
of the Acts is a somewhat whimsical affair which will im- 
press only the credulous. It is managed by offering a 
Species of commentary on the passages which relate to 
Paul’s labors and pointing out peculiarly happy grounds for 
every detail of expression, of omission or condensation. 
These elucidations are for the most part plucked out of 
the air and do not accomplish ag-much for the reader as 
for the author. Many a critic has pressed a trifle unduly, 
but no one ever so easily saw the grass grow, or luxuriated 
SO much in the imaginary crop as Dr. Rams The general 
reader will gain here no fresh insight into the beginnings 
of Christianity. The scholar may gain some details of fine 
Observation for the close study of Acts, but if he is one 


et 
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who loves to see a churchman use a sound and cautious 
method of critical study, the book will be a sore disap- 
pointment. 

It was once said of a worthy divine that he had exploded 
the doubts of the higher criticism about Moses, because he 
had been in Egypt himself and seen things with his own 
eyes. The spirit of this logic seems to infect at times the 
Aberdeen professor. One result is a sneer at Weizsaecker, 
the prince of scholars in this field. With obvious pride. in 
his own distinguished travels Ramsay makes light of “the 
critic who sits in his study,” and then goes to the vulgar 
extreme of suggesting that ‘“‘the learned professor is taking 
his fun off us.” This is provoked by the fact that Weiz- 
saecker indulges “in a mere conjecture,” and it is provoked 
in a man who is writing a book of mere conjectures. It 
was, moreover, not travel, but sitting in the study which 
produced the hypothesis in which the interest of the book 
culminates, an hypothesis by which Galatians II is recon- 
ciled with Acts to the confusion of Lightfoot, and in our 
view, to the confusion of Paul. | 

If Acts was written not to exhibit the supernatural power 
of the Apostles, but as a bit of first rate dispassionate 
history from reliable sources, the question of the miracu- 


lous is bound to come to the front. “You must accept. 


all or leave all,” says Ramsay (p. 339)—and yet he thinks 
Luke’s chronology bad. In Acts XIII Paul curses a 
Magian with blindness. Ramsay accepts this Pauline use 
of supernatural power as historical (p. 87), and yet (p. 93) 
this “intense nervous’ strain of the supreme effort at 
Paphos” is the final factor in making the Apostle’s health 
give way. Blindness for one, illness for the other—which 
was proved to have the truth? “To the men of that age 
only what was guaranteed by marvelous accompaniments 
was true.” We must not deny the historical value of the 
miraculous here, but for XIV, 3, an added marvel is the 
ground for rejecting the Bezan text. Again XIV, 8-10, the 
marvel is accepted, but stripped of all value save as an 
encouragement to the Apostles. The ancients were con- 
verted only by the preaching and the miracles are only a 
difficulty for the modern believer (see page 87). Possibly 
Dr. Ramsay should stick to his travels and leave the his- 
torical criticism to Weizsaecker. | 

The book is handsomely printed, but the language is not 
always of corresponding elegance. We in America are not 
yet addicted to the Anglicism of “missing out” for “omit” 
(p. 187). : : 


Meadville, Pa. F, A. CHRISTY. 


Frye’s Complete Geography. 
(Published by Ginn & Co., New York.) 


I wanted a geography for my own use and have found in 
I'rye’s Complete Geography something that I want in 
reach just as much as I need my dictionary and cyclopedia. 
Its maps and its illustrations, in the way of charts, are not 
only of value for pupils in schools, but for scholars and 
writers. This geography gives the latest statistics. Com- 
merce is considered as carefully as agriculture. It is a 
comparative study of other lands by our own. This is 
right. Its illustrations are excellent art. It is the best 
geography extant. Ma mak. 


The Friend’s Intelligencer gives this humane version of 
“The Fable of the Hare and the Tortoise,” which has an 
historie as well as an ethical interest: 

“In the former time to attend the yearly and quarterly 
meeting at Philadelphia, Friends had to start three days 
ahead in their carriages, but Bezaleel Hayhurst, an elder 
and head of the meeting, always went on foot and never 
neglected to go. He wasa tall man and on one occasion he 
was passed by the carriages, and their rattle died away, 
but he kept briskly on,—a rusk or two answered for a meal, 
and water from the brook quenched his thirst; range after 
range of mountains were crossed, and he passed those who 
had stopped for refreshment. He was again left in the rear, 
but in the evening came up with and lodged at the same 
hotel. The remainder of the journey was easier, and he 
reached the city of Philadelphia at the same time with the 
others.” 


A psalter printed on vellum in 1459, for the Benedictine 
monastry of Sankt Jakob, at Mainz, the third book from 
the Mainz press and the second printed book with a date, 
is offered for sale in Mr. Quaritch’s Liturgical catalogue for 
$26,250. When last sold, in 1884, this copy brought $24,750. 
No other copy has appeared in the market for almost a 
hundred years. It is far rarer than the Mazarine Bible, the 
first book ever printed. 


Maemillan & Co. announce a complete edition of the works 
of Robert Browning, published in two volumes and contain- 
ing historical and biographical notes of the author that are 
included in no other edition. 
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The Liberal Field. 


‘“‘The Worldis my Country, To do 
good is my RKeltgion.” « 


LUVERNE, MINN.—Last Sunday, March 
28, closed the short but very profitable en- 
gagement with Rey. J. O. M. Hewitt with 
Unity Chureh of this place. Mr. Hewitt 
returns to-his home in Chicago with a call 


for his return which he has under consid- 


eration. Much interest has been shown 
and we believe great benefits have been 
gained and it is to be hoped that the good 
work may be continued. The Rev. Hewitt 
will begin his.work at Luverne, Minn., the 
third Sunday in April. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—This is the way Mr. 
Dewhurst, of the Plymouth Church, whets 
the appetites of his listeners by making the 
poets anticipate his six Sunday evening 
lectures on the Bible: 

The Making of the Book.—‘‘Out from the 
heart of Nature rolled the burdens of the 
Bible old.”’ 

Tradition and Reconstruction.—‘‘Let 
knowledge grow from more to more, but 
more of reverence in us_dwell.”’ | 

The Struggle of the Prophets.—‘‘Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 

The Growth of the New Testament.—‘‘A 
hand like this hand shall throw open the 
gates of new life to thee: See the Christ 
stand!”’ 

The. Word in the Law and the Light in 
the Heart.—‘‘If thou hast wanderings in thy 
wilderness and find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul 
is poor.”’ 

The Ultimate Bible.—‘‘One accent of the 
Holy Ghost the heedless world hath never 
lost.’’ 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY.—The directors of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society 
held their regular meeting for April, Tues- 
day, the ‘7th. Present, Messrs. Jones, 
Bulkeley, Scheible and Mrs. Perkins, Miss 
Lord, Mrs. Leonard, with Mr. Gould in 
the chair. The treasurer reported the sales 
for March to be $150, with cash in hand 
$35, and bills receivable about $300. This 
was offset by bills for printing, for Boston 
publications and for other expenses, amount- 
ing to about $450. Annual contributions 
from Sunday-schools should help to bring 
the society before the annual meeting with 
debts paid. The program for the meeting 
was reported by the committee and other 


lesser matters of business were discussed. 
It was moved and carried that Mrs. Per- 
kins, Miss Lord and Rey. Elinor BR. Gor- 
don,.of Iowa City, act as a committee on 
nominations, with instructions to. solicit 
suggestions.—E. T. Leonard, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Easter services of 
Unity Chureh this year are spoken of by 
every one who attended them as the most 
impressive which have taken place in Uni- 
tarian circles in this city for many a long 
year. The decorations, consisting of an 
abundance of palms and lilies, were beau- 
tiful. A service for the children began at 
ten o’clock, in which one of the Unitarian 
song services was used. The subject of 
Mr. Gebauer’s sermon for the children was 
‘“‘HWidelity,’’ and so simply and entertain- 
ingly was it written that it held their at- 
tention from beginning to end. At the 
close of these services each child received 
a potted plant with a blight blossom, which 
sent them all home _ rejoicing. In the 
church services excellent music was ren- 
dered by the echoir. Mr. yebauer’s 
sermon on “Immortality on Earth 
called forth a true Easter spirit in 
every heart. Very touching was the 
tribute he paid to Abraham Lincoln, 
the anniversary of whose death fell upon 
this day. After the regular church services 
by a special service of welcome, composed 
by Mr. Gebauer, fifteen new members were 
added to the church roll, six men and nine 
women. These, aS well as the congrega- 
tion, seemed deeply impressed with the 
spirit of true religion which pervaded all 
that was said and done, and many re- 
turned to their homes convinced of the 
beauty, simplicity and growing helpfulness 
of Unitarianism. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—The  Inde- 
pendent Congregational Church, seating 
over 800, was much too small to accommo- 
date the congregation that came out Easter 
Sunday. The aisles were filled with chairs, 
yet many were turned away for want of 
standing room. The floral decorations 
were never finer and the music was ex- 
cellent. The organ was assisted by piano, 
flute and ’cello and a chorus of twenty 
voices. The sermon by the pastor was on 
‘The Resurrection of the Soul to the Con- 
sciousness of its Immortal Nature.” Imme- 
diately after the sermon three infants were 
christened, including the pastor’s baby, 
‘‘Agnes Hinman.’’ In the Sunday-school 
service nine small children were christened. 
It has been some years since we have had 
anything of the kind in the church, but 


purely emblematical, they retain all their 
beauty and appeal very strongly to the af- 
fectional side of life. Miss Bartlett of Kal- 
amazoo preached here on exchange with 
Mr. Horner the Sunday before Easter, and 
while here gave our kindergarten move- 
ment all the inspiration that her well- 
known enthusiasm is so capable of. We 
have since organized a free kindergarten as- 
sociation. The teacher has been sent for 


‘and the trustees of the church have devoted 


the use of the vestry for the school. Soon 
it will be open every day in the week. 
The Reed Stuart Fraternity gave a Riley 
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party the other evening which was highly 
appreciated. Each character was imper- 
sonated while the poem was recited. The 
People’s Lecture Course was closed by a 


concert given by the Boston Rivals. The 
committee realized a_ profit of about 
$500 on the course this year which cost 


them over $1,500. Talk of a new church 
building is beginning to go the rounds. 


Program 
OF THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 
Monday, May 11. 


Opening services. 
Sermon by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minneapolis Minn. 


7:45 p.m. 


Tuesday, May 12. 


9:30 a.m. Devotional meeting. | 

Address by Rey. R. B. Marsh, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Business session. 

Address of the president, Hon. 
Daniel L. Shorey. 

Report of the secretary, 
Allen W. Gould. 

Report of the treasuref, Her- 
bert W.. Brough. 

Brief reports of State -Confer- 
ence secretaries: Leon A. 
Harvey, for Iowa; Allen G. 
Jennings, for Ohio and In- 
diana; Charles F. Elliott, for 
Illinois; Robert C. Douthit, for 
Wisconsin; Carleton F. Brown, 
for Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas; Abram Wyman, for the 
Missouri Valley Conference; 
Thomas P. Byrnes, for Michi- 
gan. 

7 Brief reports 

" churches. 
1:00 p.m. Intermission. 
the church. 

Paper bv Rey. Mary A. Safford, 
Sioux City, Ia., on ‘Our Work 
in the Central West in Co- 

yoperation with the State Con- 
ferences.”’ | 

Paper by Rey. Frederick L. Hos- 
mer, St. Louis, Mo., on ‘‘Our 
Work in the Central West in 
Co-operation with the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association.” 

Paper by Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
Geneva, Ill., on ‘‘How can the 
Work of the Western Unitarian 
Conference be Furthered by 
Co-operation with the Liberal 
Congress ?’’ 

Discussion of the preceding pa- 
pers. 

Four addresses on 
Pulpit of To-day:’’ 

“Its Relation to Social Reform,”’ 
by Rev. W. D. Symonds, Madi- 
son, Wis. | 

‘“TIts Relation to the Intellectual 
Life,’’ by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, Boston, Mass. 

‘Its Relation to the Spiritual 
Life,”’’ by Rev. James _ V. 
Blake, Chicago. 

‘Its Adaptation to Present Con- 
ditions,” by Rey. H. W. 
Thomas, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 


Wednesday, May 18. 


Devotional meeting. 

Address by Rey. John H. Muel- 
ler, Bloomington, III. 

Annual meeting of the WESTERN 


10:00 a. m. 


Rey. 


from individual 


h 


Luneh served by 


2:00 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 


3:00 p. m. 


3:39 p.m. 


7:4 p.m. “The Ideal 


9:30 a.m. 


10:00 a. m. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

Report of the president, Allen 
W. Gould. | 

Report of the treasurer, Albert 
Scheible. 


Report of Committee on Nature 
Studies, 
Gordon. 


by Rey. Elinor 8B. 


1:00 p. m. 


Report on Life Studies, by Rey. 
V. E. Southworth, Janesville, 
Wis. 

Report on Every Day Religion, 
by Rey. Caroline J. Bartlett, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Reports from individual schools. 

Address on ‘Sunday Sehool 
Work,”’ by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. 

Intermission. Lunch served by 
the church. 

Paper by Rey. Caroline J. Bart- 
lett on “‘The Development of 
Religious Life in The Young.’’ 

Discussion opened by Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton. 

Address by Rey. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, Chicago, Ill., on 
‘‘Kederating the Young Beo- 
ple’s Religious Societies.”’ 

Discussion opened by Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness, chairman 
of the committee of organiza- 
tion of the Young People’s Un- 
ion, Boston. Mass. 

Address by George P. Brown, 
editor of The Public-School 
Journal. Bloomington, Tbk, on 
“Better Methods of Sunday 
School Instruction.’’ Discussed 
by Col. F. W. Parker, of the 
Cook County Normal Sehool, 
and Professor John Dewey, 
Department of Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Thursday, May 14. 


Devotional meeting. 

Address by Rev. Carleton F. 
Brown, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Paper by Rev. William R. Lord, 
St. Paul, Minn., on ‘‘The Place 
of the Church in the Life of 
the Progressive Woman.”’ 

Paper by Prof. J. B.- Johnson, 
St. Louis, Mo., on ‘Teaching 
Religion, with Especial Refer- 
ence to the Six Years’ Course.”’ 

Discussion opened by Rey. Flor- 
ence Buck, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Intermission. Lunch served by 
the church. 

Final business meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, 
Reports of committees, 
Election of officers. 

Other business. 

An evening of social fellowship 
under the management of All 
Souls Church, with light re- 
freshments and brief addresses 
by persons engaged in various 
religious and __ philanthropic 
activities. 


2:00 p. m. 


3:00 p. m. 


7:45 p. m. 


9:30 a.m. 


10:00 a. m. 


11:00 a. m. 


1:00 p. m. 


2:00 p. m. 


8:00 p.m. 


CIVIC PIETY.—No more religious confer- 
ence will be held this season than the meet- 
ing of the Fourth National Conference for 
good city government, which is to convene 
at BALTIMORE, May 6-8. 
connection with the National Municipal 
League. Special rates on railroad. Full 
program to be obtained of Clinton R. Wood- 
ruff, 514 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. * * * 
The mayor of Syracuse, N. Y., has recently 
come out in the interest of non-partisanship 
in municipal affairs. * * * The Sr. Louis 
Board of Health are making a fight against 


the spitting nuisance, but it is a movement 


for the multiplication of cuspidors rather 
than a movement against the filthy habit 
that makes the spitting necessary. * * * 
Dr. William P. Wilson, director of the 
PHILADELPHIA Museum, is to give summer 
lectures explaining the natural products 
there exhibited, vegetable and animal fi- 
bres, fruits, gums, oils, etc. * * * The 
National Conference to be held in Washing- 
ton on the 22-24 inst., on the importance of 
arbitration, represents a movement of great 
interest and dignity. The call is signed by 
some of the very best people in America. 
We hope THE NEw UNITY will have a rep- 


7 


It is to be held in 


— ou — 


resentative there. * * * The following 
cities at least have had active municipal 
leagues working in one way or another for 
reform in city politics and for the divorcing 
of municipal affairs from national party 
manipulation: New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Providence, R. i1., Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Chicago. 


THER BTHICAL CULTURE MOVEMENT. 
—The Ethical Society of Milwaukee, MIL- 
WAUKER, issues a monthly organ called Odd 
Bits. The Easter number contains sixty- 
four pages of interesting reading matter 
culled from a wide range. It is edited by 
May EK. Smith. The business most sugges- 
tive in this number is the report of the or- 
ganization of the Merchants’ Branch of the 
Kthical Society. The name indicates its 
constituency, busfness men who meet once 
a month to look at their business duties not 
from the commercial or competitive stand- 
point but from the ethical standpoint. The 
only financial part of their work is taking 
care of the Milwaukee Ethical Society, ,and 
to pay for their fifty cent luncheon once a 
month. This is a suggestion which ought 
to inspire similar ventures. elsewhere. 

SETTLEMENT WORK.—The Hull House 
and the Chicago Commons publish elaborate 
monthly bulletins setting forth the various 
activities fostered by these leading settle- 
ments in the city. The monthly federation 
for March met with the University Settle- 
ment. Forty-three representatives of eight 
different settlements were present. The 
next meeting will be at the Elm Street Set- 
tlement, presided over by Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell and Mrs. Stetson. * * * In addition to 
the activities mentioned last week at the 
Helen Heath Settlement, mention should be 
made of the Saturday morning sewing class 
in charge of Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. V. D. 
Perkins. 


THE LIBERAL CONGRESS.—An inter- 
esting preliminary survey of the field at 
Springfield, Ill., has been made by the au- 
thorities of the Congress. Rey. J. R. Reit- 
zel, by request of the committee, has spent 
some days there, the result of which was 
the arrangement fér three missionary lec- 
tures given in the senate chamber of the 
state house through the courtesy of the 
State officers. Dr. Thomas spoke first and 
was introduced by Gov. Altgeld; the next 
week Dr. Hirsch and last week Jenkin 
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Lloyd Jones. The audience in each case 
was large and representative. Many of 
the best citizens of the town expresesd a 
cordial interest in the cause. ‘There will 
Perhaps 
the season is too far gone to do more at 
the present time, but there is an assured 
confidence in the minds of many citizens 
that eventually a free church, non-secta- 
rian, is not only a possibility but a neces- 
sity in the state capital. * * * The sec- 
ond semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Congress, together with 
associate committees, is to be held at 175 
Dearborn street, next Monday, at 10 a. m., 
at which time the question of the next an- 
nual meeting place, program and other im- 
portant questions will come up for discus- 
sion. A full attendance is requested. Sug- 
gestions by letter are invited from within 
and without the Board. 


UNITARIAN.—AIl Souls Church of CHAT- 
TANOOGA, being too weak to hire a minister, 
has fallen back on lay services and finds 
itself growing strong. Perhaps this 
indicates the trouble with a good many 
other churches. ‘They are waiting for other 
folks to do the work which they ought to 
do themselves. * * * Mr. Slicer of BUFFALO 
is giving suggestive lectures on ‘“The Mean- 
ing of Life, as interpreted by the Greek 
Sophocles, in ‘Odipus,’ the Persian Omar 
Khayyam in the ‘Rubbayyat,’ Shelley in 
‘Prometheus Unbound,’ and Tennyson in ‘In 
Memoriam.’ ’’ * * * The Study Club in con- 
nection with the Unity Church of Cincinnati 
is studying the religious poems of Robert 
Browning. * * * The church at CONCORD, 
N. H., put forth a Year Book. Their annual 
meeting took the form of a banquet at which 
the various activities of the church re- 
ported. * * * The Unitarian Church at 
EVANSTON, ILu., has had a sale and raised 
seventy-five dollars. * * * COLORADO 
SPRINGS, CoLo.—Rey. W. A. Pratt, recently 
of KEOKUK, has begun his ministry here. 
* * * PpPpRRY, [A.—Rey. L. D. Cochran of 
BAR HARBOR, ME., began a three months’ 
work here the first of April. * * * DEN- 
VER, CoLo.—David Utter, known and loved 
in Chicago, has taken up the work here, 


and things are brightening and strengthen- | 


ing. * * * Mr. Snyder of St. Louis has re- 
cently exchanged with Rey. M. J. Savage. 
* * *The Revs. E. B. Haskell and William 
H. Kershaw, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship, of their fitness for the Uni- 
tarian ‘ministry, are hereby commended | to 
our ministers and churches.—D. M. Wilson, 
chairman, D.' W. Morehouse, secretary. 


CHICAGO.—The name of Prince Wol- 
konsky brings up delightful memories to 
those who entered into the life of the Par- 
ilament of Religions. A Russian layman in 
charge of the educational exhibit at Jack- 
son Park, discovered for himself the pro- 
found significance of the Parliament, and 
he frequented its sessions as often as his 
official duties would permit. Several times 
he was heard from its platform, always 
to the delight of the audience. Called this 
winter to deliver a course of lectures on 
Russia before the Lowell Institute of Bos- 
ton, he came back to Chicago to give the 
April Convocation Address before the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is repeating his 
lectures on Russia and Russian institutions 
at Steinway Hall under University Exten- 
sion auspices. * * *Among the Easter offer- 
ings which always come at this season to 
enrich the inner life and work of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, was a beautifully framed 
Braun reproduction of Guido Reni’s Joseph 
and the Child, a cut of which embellished 
our Christmas number. It will hang on the 
walls of the church auditorium to balance 
the great Mother picture, The Sistine 
Madonna. * * * At least a hundred peco- 
ple gained a comfortable seat at Oakland 
Music Hall last Sunday morning at the All 
Souls services, who would have had to 
stand up or go away if Mr. Jones’ sermon 
had been delivered in the church building 


‘dollars contribution. * * * 
-Orello Cone has: resigned his position as 


on Oakwood boulevard. The main floor of 
the beautiful new hall was completely 
filled. In the evening the auditorium of 
the church was well filled by those who 


came to near Prince Wolkonsky’s lecture 


on “Karliest Russia,’’ and they found to 
their delight the same genial spirit, liter- 
ary delicacy, ethical insight and spirituality 
which delighted the Chicago public in 1893 
when he was heard so gladly on the plat- 
form of the Parliament of Religions and 
elsewhere, 


THER UNIVERSALISTS.—Rey. Kdgar 
Leavitt, Rey. Clarence E. Rice and Miss 
Osborn are workers at the denominational 
mission in JAPAN. They have a theolog- 
ical school there, a girls’ school number- 
ing fifty pupils, and the missionaries are 
encouraged. They ask for ten thousand 
President 


head of Buchtel College, AKRON, O., 
on account, as he says, of the tendency of 
the management to make it more a denom- 
inational institution. He objected to the 
sectarian program. Of course the denom- 
inational men and organs resent the insin- 
uation and deny the ‘soft impeachment.” 
Whatever the sad facts may be, our read- 
ers are acquainted with Dr. ‘Cone as a 
progressive, open-minded scholar in sym- 
pathy with the non-dogmatie fellowship, 
who cheerfuly took his part in the Liberal 
Congress and the movement towards closer 
fellowship among liberal churches repre- 
sented by that body. * * * Dr. Canfield 


of St. Paul’s Church, CHICAGO, backed by 


the board of trustees, is taking the re- 
ligious statistics of the territory between 
Twenty-sixth and .Thirty-fifth streets, 
Wabash avenue and the lake. It is prom- 
ised that he will be able to make a “moral 
map’ of the third and fourth wards. If 
he does it, he will have to go deeper than 
questions of church attendance and creeds. 
* * * On the evening of March 380 Unity 
Chureh of OAK ParK, ILL., held its an- 
nual meeting with a large § attendance. 
Reports were received from all the organi- 
zations connected with the parish, the 
church, the Sunday-school, the Ladies’ 
Union, the Y. P. C. U., the Study Club, 
the King’s Daughters, King’s Sons, Juve- 
nile King’s Daughters, the Saturday Night 
Club, ete. All were reported to be in a 
flourishing conditfon. The pastor, Rey. R. 
I’. Johonnot, in presenting his fourth an- 
nual report, congratulated the society on 
its harmonious and prosperous condition 
and also on its fraternal relations to all the 
orthodox echurehes in town, though differ- 
ing widely from them in theology. - The 
treasurer reported annual expense of $3,700 
with all bills paid. ‘his is the largest 
amount ever raised for current expenses. 
Besides this the chairman of the board of 
trustees announced subscriptions had been 
taken for the new organ to the amount of 
$2,600, which would insure its being placed 
in the chureh this summer. Three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars is desired in addition 


An Excellent Tonic. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. H. E. LINDSAY, Whitewater, Wis., says: 
‘*T have prescribed it with excellent results in 
dyspeptic and nervous troubles, and consider it 
an excellent nerve and general tonic.” 


Oldest and best known in the United States. 
Established 1855. 


NEW YORK. 
WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST ‘‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 
PENN MUuTUAL LIFE, 921--3--5 


Cchermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


3 East 14th Street, 


FREE ATTENDANT SERVICE—THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


A vew departure has Leen inaugurated at the 


Chicago passenger station of the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y ) which will be 
fuuoda great convenience to the traveling public. A 
corps of uniformed attendants has been provided 
to render both incoming and outgoing passengers 
all necessary attention, directing them '0 carriages, 
omnibuses and stre >t cars, carrying hand baggage, 
assisting persons in feeble health, and making 
themselves useful in every way in their power. 
The attendant wear blue uniforms and bright red 
caps, and the servive is entirely free. The North- 
Western Line is the through-car route between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Doluth, Ash- 
laod, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, Depver, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland and mapy oth-r 
important cities of the west and northwest. 


AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


to cover estimates of all expenses attend- 
ing purchasing the organ and fitting up 
the chureh for it. Two trustees were 
elected, Mr. T. J. Skillin to succeed him- 
self and Mr. J. H. Heald. Mr. J. T. Ripley 
was chosen treasurer and Mr. ©. W. Haw- 
ley, secretary. Mr. Johonnot announced the 
immediate issuing of a weekly parish 
paper. * *% * The church at Nbp5xz- 
NAH, WIS., has been so far renovated this 
season as to deserve rededication. * * * 
Lars Erriksson was recently ordained in 
MINNEAPOLIS as pastor of the only Swedish 
Universalist church in the world. * * * 
Dr..Shutter of the same city still continues 
to fill his large auditorium on Sunday nights 
with his lectures on ‘Religion and Kvolu- 
tion.”” * * * Howard MecQueary of All 
Souls Church of the same city, has increased 
his Sunday-school four times since his ar- 
rival. * * * The Stewart Avenue Uni- 
versalist Church of Cuicaco has suddenly 
found itself with an active settlement work 
on its hands. Mrs. H. M. Van Der Vaart’s 
name appears as ‘Parish Assistant’? in the 
church directory, and she gives much of 
her time in directing this ‘‘Chureh Settle- 
ment.’’ The Aid Society of this church 
has recently been strengthening its asso- 
ciation with the Universalist Woman’s As- 
sociation of the state. 


JUDAISM.—The recent annual meeting 
of the Sinai Congregation of CHIcAGo indi- 
cated the strength and spirit of this very 
influential organization. It noted impor- 
tant accessions to membership, the signifi- 
cant admission of women to full member- 
Ship in the congregation. Dr. Hirsch was 
re-elected as rabbi for a term of ten years 
at a salary of twelve thousand dollars a 
year, and Mr. Albert Fishell was elected 
to take the place of the retiring president, 
Mr. Gatzert, who after fifteen years of 
faithful service on the board, refused re- 
election. The senior editor of Tur Nrw 
Unity desires to join with others in ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the service of 
the retiring president. It is not for us to 


speak of his service to Judaism; that is 


obvious, but he and his associates under 
his lead have endeared themselves to the 
friends of universal religion, particularly to 
those who have hopes in and are willing to 
work for the Liberal Congress. Without 
the help of this congregation and their min- 
ister, it would hardly have been. Without 


For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for ‘“*‘Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,’ and take no other kind. 


’r make $40 or $50 
MAY F YOU CAN T a week like some 
agents selling our 5-acre $100 farms on install- 
ments of $1 weekly, but almost anybody can earn 
half as much. Send for full particulars. 


D. L. RISLEY, 2118. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago to Cincinnati. 


The Pennsylvania Line is the shortest. Two 
trains daily. Ticket office No. 248 Clark St. 
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{The Best. 
The Rest. 
The [est.? 


There are two kinds of sarsapa- 
rilla: The best—and the rest. 
The trouble is they look alike. And 
when the rest dress like the best 
who’s to tell them apart? Well, 
‘the tree is known by its fruit.’’ 
That’s an old test and a safe one, 
And the taller the tree the deeper 
the root. That’s another test. 
What’s the root, —the record of 
these sarsaparillas? The one with 
the deepest root is Ayer’s. The 
one with the richest fruit: that, 
too, is Ayer’s. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has a record of half a century of 
cures; a record of many medals 
and awards — culminating in the 
medal of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
which, admitting Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as the best — shut its doors 
against therest. That was greater 
honor than the medal, to be the only 
Sarsaparilla admitted as an ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. If you 
want to get the best sarsaparilla 
of your druggist, here’s an infalli- 
ble rule: Ask for the best and 
you'll get Ayer’s. Ask for Ayer’s 
and you'll get the best. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
~ REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY CO.. 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 3 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura! 
Method.” Instruction is not bytranslation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE RPRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammas 
Pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


Qe 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the othez 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. ; 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


their continued help it cannot reach its 
maximum efficiency. Mr. Gatzert has been 
an unfailing friend of the Liberal Congress 
from the first, and we are assured of his 
continued sympathy and support. We ex- 
tend congratulations and fellowship to our 
co-workers and fellow religionists of the 
Sinai congregation. * * * Dr. Max Lands- 
berg has completed his twenty-five years 
settlement in RocHESTER. At the reception 
given him many Gentile citizens of Roch- 
ester were present to rejoice in the good 
work he has done. Dr. Landsberg has been 
a good friend of the Liberal Congress from 
the beginning. * * * Dr. Voorsanger of 
CALIFORNIA voices the spirit of true Juda- 
ism when he says, ‘I shall never vote for 
a Jew because he is a Jew. If Jews band 
together to elect a co-religionist merely be- 
cause he is a Jew I shall hold them per- 
nicious traitors.”’ 


BUDDHISM.—THE JOURNALOF THE MAMHA- 
BODHI Society, edited by Dharmapala, of 
happy Parliament memories, at CALCUTTA, 
comes to us for March in an enlarged form, 
showing much more editorial labor. § It 
speaks of the Indian National Congress as 
an inspiring sight, at which some four ov 
five thousand of the best intellects of India 
were assembled, listening to inspiring ora- 
tions upon ‘The Great Things in Store for 
India,’’ and it attributes this quest to the 
liberal education imparted by the _ noble- 
minded British people who have inspired a 
love of country in the Aryan mind. * * * 
The BENGAL government has thoroughly re- 
paired the historic monastery at BuDDHA- 
GAYA. It is in this temple that the historic 
Statue of Buddha from Japan was placed, 
not without opposition by the returning 
delegates from the Parliament of Religions. 
* * * Swami Saradananda is a young 
man reported to have started west to help 
Vivekandanda in his work in ENGLAND. 
* * * A new Buddhist college in the 
Pali language is to be_ established at 


/HITTAGONG. * * * A young ‘man from 
JAPAN, Who has been studying Sanskrit 
for two years in CEYLON, Bombay and 


Benares, has returned to teach his fellow 
countrymen more enlightened and cosmo- 
politan views Of Buddhism. * * * Some 
young men in ToKyYo, JAPAN, have started 
a new journal ‘“‘to investigate Buddhism 
fearlessly and to purify it from its later 
accretions.’’ The conservative class eal] 
them Neo-Buddhists. * * * A Buddhist of 
COLOMBO has recently contributed five thou- 
sand dollars to the missionary fund of the 
general society at CALCUTTA. Two thou- 
sand dollars has come from the Bangkok 
Society in Siam. * * * Mr. Dharma- 
pala, on his return from Buddha-Gaya, se- 
cured a supply of blankets from his fellow 
religionists in CEYLON, to be distributed 
among the poor lepers who gather in the 
sacred city just named. * * * Prof. Rhys 
Davids, whose lectures on Buddhism, de- 
livered in 1894 in the United States, have 
recently been published by Putnam Sons, 
New York, is now lecturing in CALCUTTA. 
* * * Mrs. Besant, in a lecture on 
Buddhism, delivered in CALCUTTA, said 
that ‘‘Buddha preached to the people from 
the platform of the democrat, ‘You are a 
man; I am a man;’ nobility consists not 
‘in birth, but in the purity of character.” 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed by one 
of the best physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous sur- 
faces. The perfect combination of the two ingre- 
‘jents is what produces such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


Chicago to Louisville. 
The Pennsylvania line is the shortest. Two 
trains daily. Ticket office No. 248 Clark St. 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY -- S0.OM 


rLAVOR 


A. B. RUSS & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS, 


161 Twenty-Second St., 


CHICAGO. 
Telephone 8. 209. 


[LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTs, 


Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


The Crown Perfumery Oo., 


of London, callattention to one of their most 
charming novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 


fl i | a years in England, but now 
n(Arui@useume tor thefirst time introduced 

\\* into this Courtry, made 1n 
the following odors: 


Crown Lavender 


Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 


Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


And all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid pur- 
ses and can be 
carried in the 
pocket with 
perfect safety. 


| i! 


=> a 


A 
_— a 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes, 
and identical in quality with the world renown-| 
ed Crown Lavender Salts and various Perfumed 
, Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, and so long and favorably known to their 
London and Paris clientele, — 

PRIGE: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 40c. 

in Kid Purses, 75c. . c Wee. 


Ask your Druggist for them or sending 
either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York; Melvin & Badger. or T. Met- 
calf Co., Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. 
Mertz. Wash.; or Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin.; 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent 
to any address. Name the odor required. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


La Climax Dish Washer. 


We lead themall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 

Machine made. More of 
sy 


them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
, or Women. All can be 
[ere convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex-~ 

rience of Agents now 
is the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


a ae 


IODIDE OF» 
IRON, ¥ 


Specially recommended by the medica} 

gelebrities of the World ~ phe r a,‘(Tumors, 
’ eearly stages o su 

Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blond 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


course. 
None Genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 
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Dishest of aii in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Bakin 
Powde 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Announcements. 


Lhe Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cretzes tn Chicago. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hatt, 276 Fifty-seventh 


~ Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 


Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 2 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer: 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T.. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOcIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. 'T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsAIAH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Hall, Cottage Grove Ave. and Fortieth 
St. Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 83rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak Park Unity Cuurcnu (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuuRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer: 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. Mo. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. PavuuL’s CHurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


TuirD UNITARIAN CuunkcH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


ters in Chicago. 


Unity CuurcuH (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms oF THE HBAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies will be given 
in towns not too far from Chicago. The 
following persons have already con- 
sented to speak in the course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘‘The History of the 
Evolution of the Human Mind in Re- 
ligion’’; B. R. Bulkeley, ‘Positive and 


Practical Religion’’; C. F. Elliott, ‘Our. 


Larger Selves’’; A. W. Gould, ‘‘The Up- 
per Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘‘The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to 
Christianity’’; J. L. Jones, ‘‘The Parlia- 
ment of Reiigions and What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘‘What All Can Believe’’; 
B. F. Underwood, ‘‘Ihe Positive Side 
of Liberal Religious Thought’’; R. A. 
White, ‘‘The Untouched Remnant’’; 
Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and Substance 
in Religion.’’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. 
To places desiring lectures for the sec- 
ond time some slight additional charge 
will be made to be used towards paying 
for the support of the Liberal headquar- 
All communications 
can be addressed to A. W. Gould, the 
chairman of the Missionary Committee, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Notice. 


If the subscribers to THE NEw UNITY, » 


who are sending the paper to me, will 
vive their address in full on the first 
page of the next paper they send, it 
will be a help to my post-office work. I 
could use a score more copies of this 
paper to good advantage. It is most ex- 
cellent and helpful. If you are tempted 
to destroy or leave unused a single 
paper, REMEMBER ME and the POST-OFFICE 
MISSION. JOHN S. BROWN, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


““A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 


FUL OF SHAME.”’ 


KEEP YOUR 


HOUSE CLEAN WITH | 


SAPOLIO 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 


50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 

(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 

CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests, The ‘Dear 
Togetherness ”’ 3 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with arare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, . 
ie instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.” —Literary World. 


“Where all is so good perhaps there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.”— 
tHE NEw UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO 


FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘‘North-Western Limited,’’ sumptuously 
equipped with buffet, smoking and library cars, 
regular and compartment sleeping cars, and 
luxurious dining cars, leaves Chicago via the 
North-Western fine (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 p. m. daily, and arrives at destination 
early the following morning. All principal 
ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


The wisdom of Benjainin Franklin 
comes with double force to those who 
eat bread made from 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS 


FINE FLOUR 


OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT 


Don’t confound this Flour 
with any other — It is an origi- 
nal product — made by a new 
process specially designed by 
us —Itis the only Flour in the 
world containing all the food 
elements found in wheat = | 


Always Ask For ‘Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


